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KOSSUTH’S REVIEWAL OF THE TROOPS. 


Among all the public performances of parades, 
epeeches, visits, audiences, etc., that have been 
the result of the visit among us of the great 
Magyar, we know of no finer or more striking 
scene than that which was presented on the oc- 
easion of Kossuth’s reviewal of the troops on 
Boston Common, as illustrated by our artist be- 
low. Sixty thovsand citizens witnessed the scene, 
and over two thousand troops were under arms. 
The Hungarian and bis suite sat their horses 
like men used to the saddle from boyhood, and 
made a most profound impression upon all, 
Kossuth, accompanied by Gov. Boutwell and 
suite, and Gen. Edmands and suite, reviewed the 
military by passing in front and rear, and mi- 
nately in«pecting their appearance ; of the Bos- 
ton Light Dragoons, lately known as the Lancers, 
he particularly spoke in praise, declaring them 
the best looking body. of mounted men he had 
ever seen; with the infantry and artillery he 
was also much pleased. His fine figure will 


easily be discerned in the group presented in our 
engraving, by its grace and other peculiarities. 
Such scenes cannot but be of service to Kossuth, 
who is himself bat little versed in the details of 
war, but who is nevertheless now making it his 
earnest and constant study. His name would be 
a host in any battle-field, and where his plame 
waved, there would victory smile. Some people 
sneeringly say that Kossuth will never return to 
Hungary ; that if he does, he can effect no good. 
Such persons are prejudiced beyond reason ; and 
let us tell them that there will yet rise “a star in 
the East,” like that which led the wise men of 
old towards a Saviour’s birthplace; a star that 
shall outshine in brilliancy the noonday sun, and 
shall cast a gleam of liberty over all benighted 
Europet “Would that this glorious cause of 
European freedom might more fally possess the 
pople of this country. True, Jarge sums are 
being contributed towards supplying the Hanga- 
rians with arms and munitions, but let these con- 
tributions be still more liberal, and kt them pro- 


duce an effect in advance upon the hearts of the 
tyrants of Austria and Russia. “ Nowadays "— 
said Kossuth in his speech at Charlestown—“ it 
is not success which makes the merit of a cause, 
but its principle. The results of the day of 
Banker Hill have changed the basis of future 
history, because it gave birth to a mighty nation, 
whose very existence is the embodiment of a 
prineiple, true, like truth itself, and lasting like 
eternity. It would be strange indeed, should 
that principle forsake itself. No, it will not, it 
cannot do it. Great is the destination of your 
nation. You approach it not in vain, with so 
successful, gigantic steps. Opportunity will do 
the rest. Upon this, humanity may with con 
fidence rely, and opportunity will come. Its 
forecast shadow is already seen. I could wish 
for my poor country’s sake, that you should be 
pleased to make that opportunity, having the 
power so But I know great bodies move 
slow, and fee! consoled with the assurance that it 
will move, when opportunity will come. In the 


meantime, your private gen-rosity tendered to 
our unmerited misfortuncs, is planning the way, 
and, should we not feel strong enough to create 
opportunity, supported by your benevolence, we 
will not be unprepared to catch it when it comes. 
It will be gratifying to your noble hearts to hear 
the fact that the reception America has honored 
me with, the sympathy which you manifest, came 
like a healing balm over my country’s bleeding 
wounds, and, warming my people's heart like as 
the May sun warms the soil. added the cheerfal- 
ness of confidence to the resolution of patriot- 
ism. I know my people well; I know what it 
did, what it was ready to do, when it was but 
duty it felt. I know what it can do now that it 
hopes. I thank you for it. not only in my people's 
name, but I am expressly charged to tell the 
people of America that it has not spent its sym- 
pathy to a corpse. Hungary will answer the 
expectations of America.” Again and again, we 
repeat, God bless the cause of freedom in Hun- 
gary, and let its apostle be His peculiar care! 
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CHAPTER 

Jack’s sufferings momentarily increased. His 
head swam, his sight failed, and his senses were 
fast leaving him. 

“ Poor little Cora,” he faintly articulated, “ she 
wont have a friend no more. There wont be 
nobody, soon, to take pleasure in fightin’ for her, 
and to keep her from being beaten.” 

Assistance was nearer at hand than Jack 
imagined. A man with a shaven crown and a 
domino made his appearance. The monk ran 
to Jack and raised him up. 

“Tm drogged,” said the latter, in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

“ Dominus vobiscum !” exclaimed the monk. 


“Hold up your mawlers!” said Jack, wildly. 


“ Et cum spiritu tuo,” added the monk. 

‘Fair play,” said Jack. 

“ Aid us, St. Peter and St. Paul!” continued 
the monk, crossing himself. 

* One at a time,” murmured Jack, shaking his 
fists feebly. 

“Let thy right hand sustain me,” resumed the 
man of God. 

“Come up to the scratch ; don’t flinch,” re- 
turned Jack. 

“ Pater noster, qui—” 

“ Nothing but pison,” whispered Jack, with an 
effort. 

A new idea illuminated the mind of the monk. 
Instead of preparing the rick man for death, he 
would make an attempt to save his life. He had 
some knowledge of the healing art, and had been 
called upon more than once to administer relief 
to the body as well as to the soul. 


Without wasting any more time, he produced 
a small case, containing various medicines, and 
proceeded to pour the contents of a vial into his 
patient’s mouth. Jack struggled against the ef- 
forts of the monk as much as possible, and tried 
to talk of “knocks” and “stunners;” but the 
monk triumphed. Enough medicine was forced 
down his throat to act as a powerful emetic. 
The effect was highly beneficial. In a short 
time Jack was able to stand upon his feet, and 
by the aid of his benefactor was strong enough 
to walk slowly towards the residence of the 
monk. 

“ Deo Gratias!” exclaimed the latter, joyfully. 

“ Any way you please,” said Jack, whose intel- 
lect was still disordered. “Come up to the 
scratch, and hit fair; don’t strike after I'm down.” 

The monk succeeded in getting bim to his 
place of abode—a small hut in a sequestered 
spot. He kindly surrendered to him his own 
couch; and after swallowing a composing 
draught, Jack sank into sound sleep. He slept 
nearly two hours, and awoke greatly refreshed, 
and feeling quite well. His intellect was clear 
as usual, and he remembered distinctly what had 
transpired. Without hesitation he related to the 
monk the events of the morning ; neither did he 
scraple to tell him all he knew of~Cora, and the 
course he intended to adopt in relation to her. 

“When you can find no better home for the 
girl, you may bring her here,” said the monk. 

Jack expressed his gratitude in characteristic 
style. 

“Stan me, if that aint kind !” he exclaimed. 

“ About your new acquaintance of this morn- 
ing,” added the monk, “I know not what to 
think of him. His conduct towards you, it 
seems to me, was rather unfriendly, and wanting 
in good faith. Whether he will carry your mes- 
sage to the young lord of Glenburn is a subject 
of some dou 

“ Them's my sentiments,” said Jack. 


“Whether he administered the drug with an 
intention to produce death, I cannot say. God 
only knows the intention; but it was certainly 
wrong for him to give it to you at all, even if it 
was only meant to produce unconsciousness.” 


“In course,” added Jack, “and I’m much obliged 
to you for your help. If you ever want anything 
in my way, I’ll show you that I aint ungrateful. 
But in regard to this Glenburn affair, I think I 
ought to go myself. I feel well now, and can 
walk to the castle afore dark. Jest give me 
another swig out o’ that bottle, and tm all right 
again.” 

Perceiving that Jack was resolved, the monk 
did not oppose his design very strenuously, al- 
though he kindly offered to accompany him. 

“What may I call your name?” asked the 
former, as he was going. 

“ Manuel,” replied the monk. 

“Till remember you, Father Manuel,” added 
Jack. 

“ Dominus vobiscum,” said Father Manuel. 

“Ts that the slang of the roads?” asked Jack. 

“ Heaven forbid, my son! it’s a blessing.” 

In a short time our hero was upon the road 
again, walking towards Glenburn castle as fast 
as he was able. He found that his limbs were 
still weak, his head rather heavy, and his stom- 
ach sore from the effects of the drug. He had 
not proceeded far upon his way before he met 
Dunalstein and Hardwick. The former appeared 
excited and anxious, and the latter sullen. The 
usually placid and kindly mood of Dunalstein 
had been disturbed and agitated by the adroit 
suggestions of the lord of Hardwick. He had 


been gradually led to suspect both Jack Lynd 
and Joseph Abershaw of being engaged in the 
affair of Isadore’s disappearance. Laboring un- 
der such an erroneous idea, and goaded on by 
the artful insinuations of his daughter’s rejected 
lover, he was prepared to treat Jack with a harsh- 
ness altogether foreign to his nature. 

“There's the fellow that I saw following your 
fair daughter,” said Hardwick, pointing at Jack. 

“Tl question him,” said Dunalstein. 

‘Do you know what brings us here?” he 
asked, riding up to Jack. 

“T think I do,” replied the latter, coolly. 

Dunalstein and Hardwick exchanged signifi- 
cant glances. 

“ Well, sir, what is it?’ continued Dunalstein. 

“ Your horses,” said Jack. 

“ You hear his insolence ?” observed Hardwick. 

“ My daughter Isadore has suddenly and mys- 
teriously disappeared, continued Dunalstein, 
“and I have reason to .uppose that you know 
something about it.” 

“I'm sorry for you, br« can’t help it. Don’t 
this here gentleman with you. know nothin’ 
about it ?” 

“Don’t presume too much upon my good na- 
ture, fellow. What leads you to suppose that 
the lord of Hardwick has any knowledge of this 
transaction ?” 

“You'll get nothing out of him but abuse,” 
said Hardwick, quickly. 

“ I was a goin’ to tell what I saw, and it might 
have been useful to you; but I'll say no more; 
it wont do no good,” replied our hero. 

“ Speak out,” exclaimed Dunalstein. 

“Come away, my lord,” said Hardwick, impa- 
tiently. 

“No: the fellow shall speak, or I'll chastise 
him with my whip!” cried Dunalstein. 

“None o’ that, my lord. I don’t wish you no 


hurt, and don’t know nothin’ about your pretty 
daughter,” said Jack. 


“Take that, vagabond!” exclaimed Dunal- 
stein, striking him with the whip. 

“ There’s reg’lar stunner for you!” cried 
Jack, giving Dunalstein a blow that knocked 
him from the saddle in an instant. 

Hardwick immediately drew his sword and 
spurred his horse furiously towards our hero. 

“ There’s an old account to settle between us!” 
he exclaimed. “Expect no quarter.” 

With cat-like agility Jack evaded the thrust 
which Hardwick aimed at him, and which would 
have proved mortal had it taken effect. Before 
Hardwick could recover himself and make a 
more effectual demonstration, Jack planted an 
“ astonisher” in his left side that deprived him of 
the ability to do any serious mischief at that 
time. His weapon dropped from’ his powerless 
hand, he reeled in his saddle, and his fall was 
facilitated by a “ stunner” under the ear. 

“ That’s werry refreshin’,” said Jack, and cast- 
ing a triumphant glance at his fallen foes, he 


‘| walked away as cong nothing unusual had 


happened. 

“If there was more on it done, the world 
wouldn’t be such a sad place as it is,” he added. 

To avoid pursuit, by Dunalstein and Hard- 
wick, he no longer went on in the frequented 
road, but crossed fields and forests. The next 
incident which befell him was meeting Hepsey 
Herne. There was more of the sorceress in her 
looks and actions than he had ever seen before. 
She was walking very swiftly, muttering to her- 
self as she went, occasionally shaking her stick 
spitefully at some imaginary object. 

She strode up to our hero. Catching him 
roughly by the wrist, she bent her tall figure and 
peered up into his face. There was malice, cun- 
ning, curiosity, and all kinds of mischief in her 
expression. 

“And so you are playing your part!” she 
screamed. “But I warn you to be cautious; I 
bid you mind well what you are doing! Don’t 
meddle with that which does not concern you; 
if you do, it will beto yourhurt. I am watching 
you—you can’t deceive me. Tremble, fool, 
tremble !” 

’ “Don’t bother; don’t go for to fret yourself,” 
said Jack. 

“ Have you seen Cora?” asked Hepsey, with 
a malignant sneer. 

“I know nothin’ about your runaways. Jump 
on to a broomstick and whisk away after ’em,” 
said Jack. 

“Do you know my power! Do you know the 
art with which I afflict those Ihate? Ican draw 
the mysterious circle ; and I can write between 
them the names of those unseen agencies which 
rale the hour. I know the mystery of the twelve 
signs. I know how to avail myself of the influ- 
ences of those four great elements which hold 
the secrets of human life, and which can be made 
to act for good orforill. I bring out the hidden 
principles of earth, air, fire, and water. I pre- 
pare the charms which work woe and misery.” 

“Don’t go for to pilin’ your agony on to me,” 
said Jack. 

“Go, stubborn idiot! Begone, fighting fool! 
Bat if you meddle or make with my affairs, you 
will rue the day, once, twice, thrice” 

“One at a time,” added Jack. 

“Last night my witch-cauldron simmered over 
the fire. I threw in the horrible ingredients of 
my art. The flames leaped up blue and sulphur- 
ous, and hissed like serpents. I signed the 
sign ; Imamed the name; and one came who 
told me you were burning your fingers with what 
did not concern you.” 

Hepsey Herne’s eyes glowed like coals of fire. 
She shook her long, bony fingers in Jack’s face ; 
she leered most maliciously; while her black 
hair fell like snakes about her cheeks. 

“How many pleasin’ ways you have with 
you,” said our hero, instinctively drawing back, 
while he confessed a superstitious fear at heart. 

“IT can read boji (futare or destiny). What is 
to be will be, and fate will have it so,” said the 
hag. She then walked on a few steps, and 
turning, looked fall at Jack and coughed in a 
maoner that made him shudder. He felt a sense 
of inexpressible relief when the rorceress had 
passed from his sight. 

He hastened on towards Glenburn ; but he was 
aware that so much time had been lost upon the 
road at different periods, that he should not reach 
the castle until long after the departure of the 
young lord. All he could do would be to wait 
his return at the oak dingle, near the Black Moor. 
The sun was an hour high when he reached the 
spot. He sat down in a copse near the road, 
and awaited the coming of Glenburn with com- 
mendable patience. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TEST—THE ROBBERY. 

Tue young lord of the Glenburn estates 
mounted his horse and set out, unattended, to 
collect rents, at that time due from his numerous 
tenants. His father had usually performed that 
duty ; but being somewhat indisposed, he had 
volunteered to'take his place. He did not leave 
the castle until about noon. He had passed the 
oak dingle, and was crossing the Black Moor, 
when a respectably dressed man, considerably 


‘advanced in years, accosted him with much 


earnestness. 

“Ho, my lord! I would a word with you.” 

“ As many as you please, only let them be to 
the point,” was the rejoinder. 

“T like brevity,” added the man, “and you 
shall be obeyed. There is danger before you.” 

“ Be more explicit, my friend. There is more 
or less of danger before us all,” said Glenburn. 

“You are going to collect your rents, and in- 
tend to return by the same road you are now 
travelling 

“Tt is true.” 

“Some hours will elapse before you return ; it 
will then be dark. Three persons have laid a 
plan to rob you. They will conceal themselves 
in the dingle, rash upon you, knock you from 
your horse, and perhaps kill you.” 

“ By what means did you learn this?’ asked 
Glenburn. 

“A poor young girl, sleeping at night by a 
hedge, heard the villains planning the whole 
affair.” 

“The girl's name—” 

“Was Cora,” interrupted the stranger. 

“Cora!” exclaimed Glenburn, coloring. “I 
have seen her—a fair young creature whose lot 
in life is cast among wretches too vile to live.” 

“The same. You have now heard my story, 
and can act according to your best judgment. 
But I would respectfully suggest that you return 
by another road, if there be another.” 

“There is; but it is much further.” 

“ You had better go further, than to run the 
risk of being knocked on the head and having 
your money stolen.” 

“ Certainly ; by all means. I am very much 
obliged to you for the service you have rendéred 
me. Here is my purse; you will find a little 
money in it; and may it do you good.” 

The man took the purse with a low bow, say- 
ing as he did so: 

“ Your lordship will take the other road, doubt- 
less ” 

“T shall; many thanks; adieu.” 

The man who had warned Glenburn looked 
after him a few moments as he rode leisurely 
forward, then with a low, derisive laugh walked 
towards the dingle, with a quick, firm step. 

“ He is young, handsome, and noble; but he 
is a Glenburn, and that is crime enough,” he 
muttered. “The past rises up before me. The 
son shall bear the sins of the father. He has a 
surplus of wealth; while there are others who 
have not enough to keep soul and body together. 
What harm, then, to take from him who has too 
much, to give to those who are pale with hunger, 
and grim with want.” 

The subject of this soliloquy kept on his way, 
unconscious that he was an object of any par- 
ticular interest to the man who had spoken to 
him. The mention of Cora’s name, in connec- 
tion with the discovery of the intended robbery, 
re-awakened all his former solicitude in relation 
to her. He thought of her surpassing beauty, 
and the sweetness of temper which she had ex- 
hibited under the cruel treatment of Hepsey 
Herne. Glenburn raised his eyes, and perceived 
the hag standing in the road before him, as 
though such reflections were a charm to call up 
something evil. 

“ Your triamph will be of short duration,” said 
Hepsey.  “ She is too young and delicate to get 
far away. I shall find her, and J shall bruise her 


smooth skin until it looks as rough and dark as 
mine.” 


“Cora has left you then?’ exclaimed Glen- 
burn, with a start of surprise. 

“ Yes, and the news pleases you. Well, enjoy 
it while you can; love her, if you will, but know 
that her fairness is not for you.” 

“ Wretch !” cried'Glenburn, indignantly, “ and 
you dare call that gentle girl your child. The 
arch fiend cannot outdo you in wickedness. I 
most earnestly hope, and most earnestly pray 
Heaven, to protect and shield her from your hor- 
rible barbarity.” 

“Tt makes you miserable, lord of Glenburn. 
Your heart is ready to melt with compassion, 
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and your eyes to dissolve into tears; and all for 
the daughter of old Hepsey Herne. The charm 
works—the spell is on you. In a short time, 
could the despised beggar by the roadside read 
your heart, he would pity you. Ha! ha! that 
which is to be will be, and fate will have it so.” 

“ Accursed hag!” exclaimed Glenburn. 

“ Ay! hag, forsooth! because I can rise above 
the common sympathies of mankind, and feel 
none of the silly weaknesses and relentings of the 
uainitiated. Lord of Glenburn, I know what lies 
before you; I see it in the book of destiny: love, 
disappointment, anguish, despair, all that the 
human soul may feel.” ' 

“T believe it not.” 

“ As a proof of my knowledge, I will tell you 
of one thing which will short'y happen ; you will 
be robbed of much money.” 

“ And if you fail in this—” 

“]T fail in all,” added the hag. 

“ Very well; I accept the test,” said Glenburn. 

* What is to be, will be,” added Hepsey. 

“ Woman, sorceress, whatever you may be, let 
your heart lose a portion of its bitterness. I 
will give you gold; be kind to Cora.” 

“ T like that!” laughed thehag. “Such words 
tell me that you suffer. For all the gold that 
the coffers of Glenburn contain, I would not re- 
lax a tithe of my harshness, or forego my pur- 
pose. But one day th®@ riddle will be read; and 
if you carry in your bosom a man’s heart, you 
will wish yourself dead when you read it.” 

“ This strange being fills me with horror,” said 
Glenburn, pressing his hand to his forehead. 

“T am deep—too deep for you,” added Hepsey- 
** You cannot fathom me. Go on—go on! falfil 
your destiny, as it is written in the book.” 

* Gold will not soften you, then?” said Glen- 
bura, in a low, soft voice. 

* Nothing can rob me of my revenge ; not even 
the fires that burn eternally down there! down 
there!” and she pointed to the earth. 

“Mark me,” added the young lord, emphati- 
cally. “Do not presume too much on your 
power over that interesting being that fate has 
thrown into your clutches, and whom custom 
obliges to call you mother. I shall watch you; 
I will track you from place to place ; I will fol- 
low you in the winding ways of your iniquities ; 
and perhaps I will punish you. Remember that 
I am a Glenburn, and have wealth at my com- 
mand. I am young, active, adventurous, and 
fearless, and may prove a match even for you— 
the devil’s own.” 

Glenburn shook his hand warningly at Hepsey, 
touched his horse’s flanks with his spurs, and gal- 
loped away, leaving the sorceress laughing more 
horribly than he had ever before heard her. 


When he had visited such of his father’s tenants 
as-were indebted, and received the several 
amounts in due form, it was near night. It was 
not without a feeling of inward satisfaction and 
triumph that he took a different road on his re- 
turn. He doubted not that Hepsey knew of the 
plan to rob him, and was a party to it; and pos- 
sibly the contriver of the whole. Thanks to 
Cora, he had been warned, and consequently 
would baffle and vex her, by taking another road 
and avoiding the dingle. She had predicted a 
robbery as the test of her knowledge, and if that 
test failed, all would fail; and Glenburn prided 
himself not a little on his good luck. 


While thas congratulating himself, it grew 
dark, and he reached a lonely spot. The sound 
of horses’ feet in full gallop was borne to his 
ears. A few seconds elapsed, and aman mount- 
ed upon a large black steed, thundered up to his 
side, grasped his bridle rein, presented a pistol, 
and in a stern, imperative voice demanded his 
money. Glenburn hesitated, and cast his eyes 
wistfully at the arms in his holsters. 

“ It is useless !” cried the highwayman. “ Yield 
instantly, and save me from the shedding of 
blood. By heaven! I never ask three times for 
a man’s purse. Two seconds is time enough for 


one to make choice between his money and his 
life 


“ You speak like one above your calling,” said 
Glenburn, pointing to the bag containing the 
silver and gold he had collected that afternoon. 

The highwayman put forth his other hand and 
took the money, saying as he did so: 

“I will be responsible for this, and I.may pos- 
sibly make it more useful than the lord of Glen- 
burn would.” 

“ Very consoling thought,” said Glenburn. “I 
hope it may be my fortune to meet you under 
different circumstances.” 

“ What is to be will be,” replied the highway- 
man. “I wish your lordship a pleasant ride to 


the castle, and agreeable dreams.” With a 
graceful bow, and wave of the hand, the robber 
put spurs to his horse and soon disappeared in 
the increasing gloom of night. 
* * * 
The kind reader will remember that Cora was 
left alone at the abbey. When her rough but 
generous benefactor left her, she felt a hope and 
happiness having growth in her heart, which she 
had never experienced before. The idea of hav- 
ing a friend who would speak kindly to her and 
protect her, moved her even to tears. Cora had 
a voice of uncommon sweetness. Sitting in her 
lonely retreat, she improvised and sang : 


Tearful, and weary, and distressed, 

My soul with grief and anguish pressed, 
1 often wished myself at rest— 
Sleeping beneath the cypress tree, 
Where not an eye my grief should see. 


I shunned the peaceful peasant’s door, 
Field, wood and hill I wandered o’er ; 
And crossed at night the haunted moor : 


Tearfully, and weary, and distressed, 
I vainly wished myself at rest. 


At night, at morning ’twas the same, 
And never a word of kindness came, 
But cruel blows that bruived my frame : 
Tearful, and weary, and distressed, 

I vainly wished myself at rest. 


’Twas very sad, and hard to bear, 
And often filled me with despair : 
Alas, I had no friend to care: 
Tearful, and weary, and distressed, 
1 vainly wished myself at rest. 
But I have found, at last, a friend, 
To guard and guide me to the end— 
Where'er my wandering footsteps tend : 
Tearful, and weary, and distressed, 
O dare I hope for earthly rest! 

The day passed on. The solitude of the old 
abbey grew irksome, but Cora feared to leave it. 
She almost dreaded to look from the windows, 
lest she should see the grim figure of Llepsey 
Herne. She examined the dilapidated room, 
and other portions of the edifice, and gazed at 
everything curious and unique that was to be 
found. While she was thus engaged, wandering 
from room to room, she heard sounds which 
caused her heart to beat with terror. Heavy 
footsteps resounded upon the stairs. 

“T am lost!” she exclaimed, falling upon her 
knees. “ My hiding place is discovered. They 
have come to carry me back to Hepsey Herne. 
O fate worse than death! O fortune thrice mis- 
erable !” 

The steps grew nearer ; they sounded to Cora 
like the death-knell of herhopes. She concealed 
her slight figure behind an image and waited the 
event with trembling limbs and palpitating heart. 


Two men were in the corridor, as she could 
plainly distinguish by the tread. They came on 
—looked into the room where Cora was crouch- 
ing and ready to faint with fear. 

“This room would have done just as well,” 
said one. 

“Not so,” replied the other. “There are no 
bars across the windows.” 

“ But they are high,” added the other. 

“ That wouldn’t have hindered her from tryin’ 
to get out,” was the reply. “She would run the 
risk of her neck for the sake of having her own 
way. No, no; this wasn’t the place.” 

“I was right,” thought Cora. “They are 
speaking of me. They are the messengers of 
Hepsey. But why do they wish to confine me 
in this abbey ?” 

“ She must be very much afeard on him,” add- 
ed the other, “ to attempt to jump out o’ one of 
these windowe. Why a cat couldn’t do it and 
live; and they say a cat has nine lives.” 

“TI expect,” answered his comrade, moving 
on, “that his designs toward her aint none o’ the 
best, and it would be kind o’ nateral for her to 
do sunthin’ desperate to escape.” 

What did these strange words mean? She 
decided that the person referred to by the ruffians 
was no other than herself. 

The two men passed on. In a short time she 
heard them descend the stairs, and then all was 
still again. Cora now resolved to leave the ab- 
bey. “Perhaps,” she said to herself, “they are 
watching for me without, and are only waiting 
for me to leave my place of concealment. But 
I cannot stay here after what I have heard. No; 
any place but this. I will steal forth cautiously, 
and try to gain the forest unseen.” 

While Cora was descending to the first floor, 
she fancied she heard a sound like a deep drawn 
sigh; but it ceased, and did not occur again, 
though she listened intently ; and she was forced 
to attribute it to her own heated imagination. 


She looked cautiously from the torn and shattered 
walls of the basement as far as she could into 
the surrounding country ; upon one side the view 
was obstructed by a wood, and upon others by 
high hills and shrubbery, in which those whom 
she so much dreaded, might be hidden. One 
moment she hesitated, and then resolved to go 
forth. Leaving the abbey by a smull postern, 
she fled, momentarily expecting that the figure 
of Hepsey Herne would start up before her, to 
stop her flight and force her back. She reached 
the forest. None pursued her; no rough, un- 
friendly hand was laid upon her. 

What should she do next? Should she leave 
the vicinage of the abbey with all possible haste, 
or should she await there the return of Jack 
Lynd? The latter would probably be gone until 
night, and it would be several hours before that 
time. She therefore determined to walk some 
distance from the abbey, and return about dark 
to see if Jack was there. 

Tarning into a narrow path she commenced 
putting her design in execution. Suddenly she 
came upon a man holding a horse by the br'dle. 
It was Joseph Abershaw. She raised her eyes 
towards heaven, clasped her handx, utered a 
sharp cry, and fell senseless to the earth. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


ISADORE—THE DRUG. 

Dowatszern searched in vain for Isadore. 
After his rencontre with Jack, he and Hardwick 
had ridden within sight of the abbey without 
gaining any intelligence of the missing one. 
Hardwick proposed that they should return by 
different routes, and accordingly they separated. 
As Dunalstein was proceeding homeward, much 
troubled and perplexed, he met Hepsey Herne. 

“ Have you found her @” asked the hag, eagerly. 

“Found who?” interrogated Dunalstein. 

“A pretty question to ask!” cried Hepsey, 
angrily. 

“ Do not be angry, tawny mother,” said Dun- 
alstein. “I have trouble enough of my own, 
without perplexing myself with the difficulties of 
others. Isadore has mysteriously disappeared, 
and I am seeking her.” 

“ What?” said Hepsey, vacantly. 

“ My daughter has been missing since yester- 
day, and I can learn nothing of her fate—whether 
she be living or dead. I will see you again.” 
Dunalstein gave his horse the spur and harried 
on Isadore gone—missing !” repeated the sor- 
ceress, dubiously. “ The pretty, dark-skinned 
maiden, disappeared! What does it mean ?” 

Hepsey resumed her way, muttering and paus- 
ing as she went, like one in doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Gradually her habitual harshness and 
keenness of intellect returned. Her eyes again 
flashed with preternatural brilliancy, as though 
the fires of hatred and malevolence which always 
burned within them had been re kindled with 
some material more intensely bright and com- 
bustible. Her face grew more frightful in its 
ugliness ; her long fingers worked convulsively 
upon her stick, and she strode on with masculine 
rapidity. * * * * 

The search for Isadore was continued with 
untiring assiduity by Dunalstein. He offered 
large rewards, and had bills posted in various 
parts of the country. The lord of Hardwick as- 
sisted him, and seemed to partake largely in his 
sorrow and anxiety. He was always the first to 
advise what step to take next, and his sugges- 
tions were ever received gratefully. 

Danalstein spent many hours in the saddle, 
riding in different directions ; but Hardwick was 
not to be outdone; he was always near him. 
Days passed on, and the castle of Dunalstein 
was the scene of consternation and grief. Dan- 
alstein grew gloomy and thoughtful, and the do- 
mestics shared in his feelings. Hardwick dined 
there daily, and like the others was silent and 
dispirited. As time went on, the mystery ap- 
peared to grow more deep and impenetrable. 
Suspicion rested upon several individuals, among 
whom were Joseph Abershaw‘and Jack Lynd. 
And so the perplexing subject remained in doubt 
and darkness. 

Attended by the indulgent reader we will now 
return to Isadore. 

She was still. a close prisoner at the castle. 
She had seen no one but Conly, who had brought 
her food regularly, and remained deaf to her 
tears and entreaties. To whose agency she 
owed’ her present captivity she was yet in igno- 
rance. It is true that she had her suspicions and 
conjectures upon the subject; but her mind was 
by no means settled. Sometimes she was ready 


to attribute it all to Joseph Abershaw, and at 
others to the lord of Hardwick. 

And thus she remained in doubt and uncer- 
tainty, suffering all the horrors which such a 
condition is calculated to inspire. Books had 
been refused her, and time hung heavily upon 
her hands. The reading of the manuscript, with 
a portion of the contents of which the reader is 
already acquainted, had not yet been concluded. 
One day, feeling unusually weary of being un- 
employed—for lack of employment often we sries 
the mind—Isadore resolved to read the remain- 
der of the history contained in the dusty pages. 
It will be remembered that she left off at this 


“I must try to escape. I will search the room 
for secret springs and panels ; I have heard there 
are such in the monastery.” 

The narrative went on as follows : 

“ T have tried to find some means of escape ;'* 
but in vain. I can discover no secret panels 
communicating with other portions of the abbey. 
But I will not yet give up in despair. I will 
make increasing efforts. The abbess grows daily 
more severe. Unfeeling woman! She knows 
not the fervor of a mother’s love. * * * 
Sometimes I am on the point of confessing all 
to her, that she may treat me less rigorously. 
As the wife of —— she would not dare to exer- 
cise such cruelty. * * * He must be sick 
or dead, or he would come tome. Perhaps some 
falsehood has been whispered into his ear; per- 
haps they have told him that Iam dead! Yes, 
they must have practised some terrible decep- 
tion. How can I exist! Life is becoming irk- 
some. I sigh for rest—the rest of the grave. 
But death comes not when we seek him. He 
tarries when most desired. * * * 

“Fortune has not yet quite turned her back 
upon me. My spirit revives a little. I have 
found a panel that opens with a spring. Many 
thanks to my patron saint. But escape is by no 
means certain. I must not be too sanguine; I 
must be prepared for disappointment. Life has 
many changes.” 

When Isadore had reached this portion of the 
manuscript, she experienced a thrill of the live- 
liest satisfaction. 

“ There is then a secret panel !” she exclaimed. 
“ Perhaps it may be my good fortune to find it, 
I will commence searching for it immediately. 
Nothing shall discourage me. No part of these 
oaken walls shall escape my scrutiny.” 

Isadore arose to put her resolve into execution. 
Conly had visited her a short time before, and 
left among other things some wine. She had 
taken but litdle nourishment for the last few 
days, and to keep up her strength, in order that 
she might carry out her new resolution, she 


poured out a portion of the wine, and mingling 
it with water, drank it. She then began a most 
careful search for the secret panel. 

A strange sensation crept over Isadore. Her 
limbs grew heavy and inactive, and she moved 
them with difficulty. She returned to her seat, 
wondering what ailed her. The singular symp- 
toms increased. An indescribable influence, 
hitherto unfelt, gradually stole upon her. While 
her body grew preternaturally torpid, her mind 
grew unnaturally active. Horrible phantasies 
began to whirl through her brain; with the ra- 
pidity of lightning. 

At this crisis the door was opened, and a man 
wearing a mask entered the room. Isadore at- 
tempted to rise, but could not. She would have 
asked the name and purpose of the intruder, but 
her tongue was paralyzed. She moved slightly 
and raised her hand, which fell quickly to her 
side again. 

The man closed the door carefully. With 
slow and measured steps, and with arms folded 
upon his chest, he confronted Isadore. He con- 
templated her a moment in silence; then raising 
the index finger of the right hand, he shook it 
menacingly at her and laughed triumphantly. 

“Daughter of Dunalstein,” he said, at length, 
with an emphasis which was terrible to Isadore, 
“do you know and feel what it is to offend Henry 
of Hardwick? I have you now where you can- 
not treat my words with playful scorn and in- 
sulting levity. Well may your proud spirit 
quail and tremble. In your wine I have mingled 
a subtle drug; a drag which has the power to 
paralyze all your physical powers. Its inflaence 
is already upon you. Attempt to rise in your 
chair, and see if your will will be regarded. You 
do well to shudder. Those limbs are no longer 


subservient to your wishes. Your body has be- 
come the immoveable prison of your spirit. You 
cannot withdraw your hand from mine.” 

[ro BB CONTINUED.] 
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: AN ILLUSTRATED CHAPTER OF VARIOUS SPECIES OF DOGS. 


THE BLOODIOUND. 


Upon this and the succeeding page we present 
an interesting group of the canine race, a species 
of animals well appreciated by mankind in every 
clime. The dog, says a distinguished writer, is 
the most honest of God’s creatures. His intelli- 
gence is as remarkable as his attachment to man. 
in the history uf the dog we meet with singular 
vicissitudes of grandeur and abasement. dol- 
ized by some. he was reputed unclean and pro- 
seribed by others, according as an absurd preju- 
dice swayed the minds of ignorant and rude 
people. Apart from the singular honors which 
a fuolish superstition paid him in some places, 


THE AUSTRALIAN DINGO 


the dog shared, in general, in ancient society, 
the condition of the slave. Modern nations have 
restored him to his true position; he is rather 
our friend than our servant. 

it is difficult to say at what epoch, and how 
the dog passed under the dominion of man, but 
we may conjecture, from the nature of the rela- 
tion between man and the dog, that it was a 
natural conquest; and that the dog, by his in- 
stinct, was as imperiously impelled to seek the 
society of man, as the latter was, by his wants, 
to secure so intelligent and devoted a servant. 
We are authorized to say, at the same time, that 


the conquest was most com- 
plete, according to the remark 
of Cuvier ; for, although many 
travellers have thought they 
discovered, in some countrics, 
the dog in a savage state, we 
perceive by the very examples 
they give, that this condition 
was by no means proved — 
The Australian Dingo, for in- 
stance, quoted as the most re- 
markable example of the wild 
va'iety, has, in reality, none of 
the characteristics by which a 
ferocious animal is reengnizcd. 
The inhabitants of Australiado 
not seem to have much trouble 
in taming him, and employing 
him for the same purposes -s 
the domestic dog. The same 
may be said ofthe Indian dhole, 
which Mr. Hédgson, an Eng- 
lish: nataralist, s as the 
original: dog, a 
from whith the different varie- 
ties of the domestic dog are 
descended. Notwithstanding 
his ferocity, the dhole lives in 
a state of society; and dogs of 
this species are seen to form 
bands and attack the wild bull, 
the panther, the tiger, and the 
elephant. These nomadic manners are also common to the dogs of Abyssinia and Nabia, the 
aguara of South America, a particular species of St. Domingo, improperly regarded as wild, and 
the New ‘Zealand dog. It is probable that these dogs have heen, at iimes more or less remote, 
abandoned by emigrants; and that the sole necessity of providing for their subsistence has changed 
their character and manners, without effacing, completely, their tendencies 10 a social state. This 
observation is confirmed by their habit of congregating in packs, and particularly by the slight effort 
required by the natives to reduce them from a nomadic life to the domestic state. It is, therefore, 
wrong and improper to term dogs of this variety wild; according to our views, they should be 
considered as animals accidentally thtown out of the domestic circle, to which they natuaally incline. 
A no less embarrassing difficulty is to determine, among so many varieties and different species, 
the primitive type of the race. Linnaus, resting upon apparent .analogies, did not hesitate to refer 
the domestic dog to the wolf or jackall. We might, by a similar process of reasoning. say that 
these last were only degenerated dogs. But these two suppositions are equally removed from the 
truth. Cognate families of an- 
imals, like families of plants, 
must have properties and dis- 
tinctive traits which character- 
ize them, and by which they 
are recognized. Now, between 
the wolf and the dog, no point 
of resemblance as to character 
and manners can be, in a sin- 
gle instance, truly indicated. 
Mr. Buffon, himself, does not 
seem to have settled the diffi- 
culty any more satisfactorily, 
in regarding, without any posi- 
tive proof, the shepherd’s dog 
as the type of the primitive 
race. We have already quoted 
the opinion of an English nat- 
uralist, who thinks that the 
original source of the domestic 
dog is found in the forests of 
India. Perhaps it would be 
possible to trac: out the pri- 
mordial type, by seeking the 
species which unites the great- 
est number of general char- 
acteristics; and in supposing 
that this method would lead to 
a positive result, there would 
yet remain quite as formidable 
a difficulty, and this would he, 
to explain the causes which have so greatly modified the principal species, and produced the innu- 
merable varieties we behold. Without seeking to resolve these obscure problems, Cuvier has sought 
only to class the individuals according to the degree of conformity they present among themselves. 
This, the most natural classification, has given rise to three principal divisions, distinguished from 
each other by the development of the frontal sinus and the cerebral cavity. As it is the most sim- 
le, it is hence the view generally adopted by most naturalists who have investigated the subject. 
The first class comprehends the species which approach the followiug conformation: the head 
more or less elongated ; the parietal bones tending to a gradual approach, rising above the tempo- 
rals; the condyles—the part on which the lower Jaw is articulated with the upper=on the same 
line with the upper molar vweeth. The type of this class is the greyhound, and offers many varieties. 
The highly esteemed character of this species, consists in the elongation of the head, the extreme 
fineness of the muzzle, the vivacity of the eye, the length of the neck, which is proportionate to that 
of the legs, the development of the breast, and the rounding of the timits. The greyhound is very 
: speedy; he hunts by sight and 
not by scent, and is the only 
dog used in coursing hares. 
He has been beaten by horses, 
on level — but on un- 
even ground he is unsu . 
The Fratian 
but exceedingly beautiful; a 
great-fayorite with and 
uae a high price—say 
forty or fifty dollars. Freder- 
ick the Great, of Prussia, was 
ionately attached to an an- 
imal of this species, and during 
the seven years’ war constantly 
carried his favorite with him. 
~ is related 
a ustri 
wok sefase, with tis 
der the arch of abridge. The 
slightest noise on the part of 
the animal might have com- 
promised the king’s safety, and 
decided the fate of Prussia; 
but he seems to have com 
hended the critical character 
of the moment, and kept per- 
fectly mute. At his death, the 
king had him buried in the 
par. Be of his palace, and erect- 


ed a monument in his honor, 


HE GRECIAN GREYHOUND. ; with an inscription designed to 


Bee 


THE GREAT DANISH DOG,’ 


— the memory of his sagacious and ever 
ithfal friend. 

The dogs belonging to the serond clase bave 
a moderately long head ; the parietal bones have 
a tendency to diverge from each other, which 
gives a development to the frontal sinus. and 
consequently the cerebral cavity. This division 
comprises the most intelligent species, and those 
gifted with the most subtle scent. . 

The great Danish dog is of a lofty stature, and 
full of strength and grace. His color varies from 
tawny to gray or white, with black or brown 
spots. The Danich dog is not addicted to the 


THE BRACH, 


sports of the field. He is purely an ornamontal 
animal, and being fund of horses, is the carriage 
dog ptr excellence. 

Haunting dogs belong to this second @ivision 
of the canine race. The dog of St. Hebert was 
formerly much esteemed for the chase: The 
same is now known under the name of tal 
from which springs an excellent bloodhound, a 
fine specimen of which is given in this article. 
A very excellent specimen may also be seen in 
Landseer’s picture, entitled “ Dignity and Impa- 
dence” The characteristic sign of his purity is 
an enormous protaherance on the summit of 


THE GREYHOUND. 
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THE POINTER. 


the head. The English bloodhound is black 
and tan colored, like the English terrier—white 
hairs are considered indicative of impure blood. 
Onur different hunting dogs may be regarded as 
distinct varieties. They differ from each other 
in the inequality of their talents, and the kind of 
hunting to which they apply themselves. The 
most remarkable is that which proceeds from a 
cross of the talbot or bloodhound with some 
more active species—the harrier, for instance. 
This race is admirably adapted for stag hunt- 
ing. Another species, which, by its structure, re- 
sembles a miniature of ancient St. Hubert's dog, 


THE BEAGLE. 


much smaller than the preceding, is employed 
in hunting hares. 

The beagle is one of the oldest kinds. He is 
small, bat swift and persevering ; remarkable for 
the musical melody of its tone and its keen scent. 

Pointer dogs are of great variety. The finest 
models are found in Spain. Two pointers, be- 
longing to Colonel Thornton, quietly remained 
ata point for an hour and a quarter, while Gil. 
pin painted their portraits. One of this breed 
sold for eight hundred dollars. 

The setter is very much esteemed as a sport- 
ing dog. His scent is very keen, and he is an 


THE SETTER. 


indefatigable hunter. He is 
hardy, nimble, handsome, and 
possessed of much sagacity. 

The species of terriers is a 
curious race. are full 
of courage, strength and ac- 
tivity. The most esteemed va- 
rieties are those of the Isle of 
Skye, Scotland, the English, 
Rassian and Maltese terriers. 
The South American terrier 
kills — The prairie ter- 
rier of Mexico is the smallest 
of dogs. 

The brach and the Devon- 
shire dog are common in Eng- 
land, but possess no distinctive 
qualities which require a spe- 
cial description. 

Among the many varicties 
of dogs there is;One, which, 
though not enumérated: here, ~ 
possesses qualities #0 useful to 
the inhabitants of those parts 
weere he is found, and so well 
i lustrates the Jaw of compen- 
sation. which holds good: all 
over the world, that we su! - 
join an aceount mainly drawn 
from Captain Parry’s Journal 
of his second voyage te the 
Northwest regions. It relates 
to the Esquimaux dog. ‘To 
the E-quimaux Indians the 
services of this animal are in- 
valuable. He assists them to 
bunt the bear, the reindeer, and 


‘ the seal; in summer. while attending his master in the chase, he carries a weight of thirty pounds ; 


in winter he is yoked to a sledge, and conveys his master over the trackless snows. Several of them 
drawing together will convey five or six persons, at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour, and 
will travel sixty miles inaday. In winter he is scantily fed, and roughly treated, yet his fidelity 
remains unshaken. The Esquimaux dog does not bark. In appearance, he comes nearest to the 
shepherd’s dog and the wolf dog- His ears are short and erect, and his bushw tail curves elegantly 
over his back. His average stature is one foot ten inches, and the lengih of his body, from the back 
of the head to the commencement of the tail, is two feet three iaches. His coat is long and furry, 
and is sometimes brindled, sometimes of a dingy red, sometimes black and white, and sometimes 
almost wholly black. The manner in which the sledge is drawn by these animals is thus dexcribed 
by Captain Parry. ‘“ When drawing a sleige the dogs have a simple harness of deer or seal skin, 
going round the neck by one bight, and another for each of the fore legs, with a single thong leading 
over the back, and attached to the sledge as a trace. Though they appear, at first sight, to be hud- 
dled together without regard 
to regularity, there ix, in fact, 
some considerable attention 
paid to their arrangement, 
particularly in the selection 
of a dug with a very liar 
spirit and sagacity, who is al- 
lowed, by a longer trace, to 
precede the rest as leader, and 
to whem, in turniag, to the 
right or left, the driver usually 
addresses himself The choice 
is made without regard to age 
er sex, and the rest of the dogs 
take p ncy according to 
their training or sagacity, the 
least effective being put near- 
est the sledge. The leader is 
usually from eighteen to twen- 
ty feet trom the fore part of 
the sledge, and the hindmost 
dog about half the distance ; so 
that when ten or twelve are 
running together, several are 
nearly abreast of each other. 
The driver sits quite low on 
the fore part of the sledge, 
with his feet overhanging the 
snow on one side, and having 
in his hand a whip, of which 
the handle is plaited a little 
oF . way down to stiffen it, and 
give it a spring, on which much of its use depends; and that which composes the lash is chewed by 
the women, to make it flexible in frosty weather. ‘The men acquire, from their youth. considerable 
expertness in the use of this whip, the lash of which is left to trail along the ground by the side of 
the sledge, and with which they can inflict a very severe blow on any dog at pleasure. “Though the 
dogs are kept in training entirely by fear of the whip, and, indeed, without it. would soon have their 
own way, its immediate effect is always detrimental to the draught of the sledge ; for not only does 
the individual that is struck draw back, and slacken his trace, but generally turns upon his next 
neighbor, and this passing on to the next, occasions a genersl divergency, accompanied by the usual 
yelping and showing of the tecth. The dogs then come together again by degrees, and the draught 
of the sledge is accelerated ; but even at the best of times, by his rude mode of draught, the traces 
of one third of the dogs form an angle of thirty or forty degrees on each side of the direction in 
which the sledge is advancing. Another great inconvenience attending the Esquimaux method of 
putting the dogs to, besides that of not employing their strength to the best advantage, is the con- 

stant entanglement of some of 

the traces, by the dogs repeat- 

edly doubling under from side 

to side to avoid the whip; so 

that after ronning a few miles 
- the traces always require to be 

taken off and cleared, In di- 

recting the sledge, the whip 

acts no very essential part, the 

driver for this purpose using 

certain words, as the carters 

do with ux, to make the dogs 

turn more to the right or lett. 

To these a good leader attends 

with admirable precision, es- 

pecially if his own name be re- 

a at the same time, look- 

ing behind over his shoulder 

with earnestness, as if 
listening to the directions of 
the driver. On a beaten track, 
or even where a single foot 
or sledge mark is occasionally 
discernible, there is not the 
slightest trouble in guiding 
the dogs ; for even in the dark- 
est night, and in the heaviest 
snow-drift. there is little or no 
danger of their losing the road. 


the leader keeping his nose 


THE 


Wis 


— 


THE DEVONSHIRE DOG. 


near the ground, and directing the rest with won- 
derful sagacity. Where, however, there is no 
beaten track, the best driver among them makes 
a terrible circnitous course, as all the Esquimaux 
roads plainly show; these generally occupying 
an extent of six miles, when, with a herse and 
siedge the journey would scarcely have amount- 
ed to five. On rough ground, as among hum- 
mocks of ice, the sl dge would be frequently 
overturned, or altogether stopped, if the driver, 
did not repeatedly get off, and by lifting or draw- 
ing it on one side, steer clear of those accidents. 
At all times, indeed, except on a smooth and 


HUNTING HOUND. 
well made road he is pretty constantly employed 
thus with his feet which renders the driving of 
one of these vehicles by no means a pleasant or 
casy task. When the driver wishes to stop the 
sledze, he calls ont, ‘ Wo, woa,’ exactly as our 
carters do, but the attention paid to this com- 
mand depends altogether on his ability to enforce 
it. Six or seven dogs will draw from eight to 
ten hundred weight, at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour, for several hours together; and 
will easily, even under these circumstances, per- 
form a journey of fifty or sixty miles a day over 
the snow and ice.” 


THE TERRIER. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE BLACK EYE AND THE BLUE. 


There *s a charming little beauty lives o’er in yonder dell, 

In acharming iittle cottage, and I know the cottage well ; 

With a little fence around it. and a little gate before, 

And a bunch of fragrant. roses climbing o’er the little door. 

There ’s a light within this cottage throughout every sum- 
mer day, 

And you'd look upon this cheering light if you should 
pss that way ; 

I'l) tell you of this beautcous light. and teli you very true, 

°T is but a light, a pretty light, from two merry eyes of blue. 


There ‘s a stately mansion stands above this cottage in the 
dell, 

Chaining the eye to gaze upon and mark its grandeur well ; 

A d it is a spacious park, with its carpeting of green, 

And just before this lordly house a sparkling fount is seen. 

There’s a light within this mansion, too, on every sum- 
mer day, 

And you'd wonder at this dazzling light if you should 
pass that way ; . 

1°ll tell you of this brilliant light that you may not forget, 

°T is the light that shines upon you from two brilliant eyes 
of jet. 


Choose, if you can, between the two, and tell me of your 
choice, 

The one will rule you with her love, the other with her 
voice ; 

The one will chain you to her side with many a winning 
smile, 

The other you will seek yourself, yet fearing all the while. 

The blue-eyed girl will charm you through many a weary 
hour, 

The black-eyed Jady spell you, half unconscious of her 
power ; 

And now I think you cannot tell which is most dear to you, 

The lady with the black eye, or the little girl with blue. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE PLOT BETRAYED. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


TwiticuT was approaching, and three sis- 
ters, Lucy, Alice and Sophia Newman, were 
sitting together within the parlor. They were 
silent, and appeared sad and thoughtful. At 
last Sophia, whose sanguine temperament caus- 
ed her to be more restless and uneasy than the 
others,said in a tone of voice which evinced 
considerable petulance and some asperity : 

“J know I sha’nt like her, and I don’t mean to 

“It is wrong for you to speak so,” said Lucy. 

“ Well, there was no need of our having a 
step-mother. You have shown yourself fully 
competent to preside over the household affairs, 
and you know that I am always willing to take 
your advice, the same as if you were my mother- 
As for Alice, she is so good and so sweet-tem- 
pered, and can discriminate so clearly between 
right and wrong, that she needs no advice.” 

“What you say is all true,” replied Lucy, 
“but we have no right to call in question the 
discretion or expediency of a measure, which 
will, no doubt, promote our father’s happiness. 
Besides, in a few years, we may each of us form 
new ties, which will draw us away from the old 
roof-tree, and then his home would be desolate, 
were there no one to supply our mother’s place.” 

“Jt would be time enough then to supply it, I 
should think,” said Sophia; “but, at present, 
there is no probability of either of us forming 
new ties, except Alice.” 

The delicate rose-tint deepened on the cheeks 
of Alice at this allusion of Sophia’s, for she had 
for more than a year been betrothed to a young 
lawyer by the name of Edgar Etherington. He 
was a frank, generous, noble-minded young man, 
but being destitute of property would be obliged 
to depend on himself, and by his own exertions 
carve his way to fortune. The engagement be- 
tween him and Alice had taken place previously 
to Mrs. Newman’s decease, and her sanction had 
been added to her husband’s. 

Lacy, who sat near the window, now saw 
some vehicle approaching, which, though shroud- 
ed in the gloom of twilight, she soon found was 


~ her father’s carriage. Lights were ordered, and 


Lucy said to her younger sister, Sophia : 

“I beg that you will throw away all those 
prejudices, which you have been so assiduously 
nursing against our new mother, and unite with 
me and Alice in receiving her with the respect 
and consideration due to our father’s wife.” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “it is her right, and, here- 
after, let us judge her by what she does, and not 
imagine, because she belongs to that much abus- 
ed class of women called step-mothers, that she 
must necessarily besmamiable.” 

, “1 cannot calf her mother,” said Sophia. 


“Not if Alice and I do?” 

“J will try to, if it will please you.” 

By this time, the carriage was at the door, and 
Mr. Newman assisted a tall, stately-looking lady 
to alight. Sophia looked at her from the win- 
dow, while Lacy and Alice went to the door to 
welcome her. 

Their father having presented them to her, she 
received their greetings with a formality which 
they felt to be extremely chilling. She was, in 
truth, one of those precise persons who wish to 
have the social and domestic system go on as if 
moved by some hidden machinery. It would 
have been well, if in regard to affairs of graver 
import, she had been equally exact. To Mr. 
Newman's first wife, who was amiable, impul- 
sive, and beautiful as a poet’s dream, she formed 
the most decided contrast, both in personal ap- 
pearance and character. Some thought that 
the first Mrs. Newman should have made ‘her 
children stand in awe of her. These had not 
been admitted into the inner sanctuary of their 
homes, or they would have seen that her slight- 
est wish was held as sacred. 

It would be difficult to imagine what infiu- 
enced Mr. Newman in the choice of his second 
wife, unless it was because he thought his daugh- 
ters might profit by the example of a lady so 
staid and dignified. It certainly did not seem 
as if he, in the least, consulted his taste. Though 
he was too self-reliant, and had too much faith 
in himself to readily yield to surrounding influ- 
ences, it was plain that, on the present occasion, 
he felt ill at ease. His stately bride diffused 
around her an atmosphere so cold and icy, that 
he could hardly believe that he was in his own 
home. But, by the aid of a resolute will, he 
controlled his feelings, and consoled himself by 
the thought that when he was absent, engaged 
in the business which absorbed nearly all his 
time, there would be one at home whom his 
daughters could safely look to for guidance and 


counsel. 
Edgar Etherington, a short time before he be- 


came engaged to Alice, had commenced the 
practice of his profession in a thriving village, 
about six miles distant from the residence of 
Mr. Newman. For the first six months he was 
unable to meet his necessary expenses, but since 
that time his business had been slowly but sure- 
ly increasing. There could be no doubt but 
that his tzlents, industry, and, above all, his strict 
integrity, would, in a few years, enable him to 
command a lucrative practice. One evening, 
about a week after Mrs. Newman had been in- 
stalled in her new home, young Etherington en- 
tered the parlor, where the family were assem- 
bled, with the ease and familiarity of one who 
was accustomed to meet a cordial reception. 
Mr. Newman, who welcomed him with his warm- 
est smiles, and a hearty shake of the hand, pre- 
sented him to his new wife, as one who, in the 
course of a year or two, they might hope to have 
for a son-in-law. The lady gave him the tips of 
her fingers and a glance of her cold, hard eyes, 


which showed him, at once, that to her, he was an- 


unwelcome guest. Yet she was far from inspir- 
ing him with the awe she had intended. There 
was something in her stiff, unbending manners, 
which to Etherington appeared infinitely ludic- 
rous, that would have afforded him much secret 
amusement, had it not been for the thought that 
Alice and her sisters would be rendered uncom- 
fortable, and sometimes even miserable, by the 
ungenial influences which she must necessarily 
spread around her. But it was beyond her pow- 
er to put out the sunlight of the young people’s 
hearts-on the present occasion. It gushed forth 
and sparkled in spite of the gloom caused by 
her presence. Mr. Newman, too, who remained 
an hoyr or two at home after dinner, enjoyed 
onderfally. 

“And so Alice is really engaged to that ob- 
scure young man,” said Mrs. Newman to her 
husband, the first time they were by themselves. 

“ She is certainly engaged to Edgar Ethering- 
ton, and a capital match it will be, according to 
my mind.” 

“I think differently.” 

“Why so? He has talent, energy and perse- 
verance, and his moral character is irreproach- 
able.” 

“ With all his talent, energy and perseverance, 
I cannot find that he has accumulated property, 
and they will soon be made sensible, if they 
marry, that they are not quite ethereal enough 
to live on air. I wonder that you should coun- 
tenance them in their folly.” 

“ Alice will have enough to make them com- 
fortable, till he can get well established in busi- 
ness.” 


Mrs. Newman made no reply, but tightly com- 
pressing her thin lips, did not seem disposed to 
pursue the subject. In her own mind, she felt 
determined to break up the match, but on the 
whole; thought it would be better to do it se- 
cretly, without striving to gain her husband's co- 
operation, as she had at first intended. She was 
urged to this by a powerful motive. She had a 
son by a former marriage, who had seen Alice 
and professed to be passionately in love with 
her. He wonld have her, he said, or exile him- 
self from his native country forever. He was 
the only being for whom his mother ever felt a 
spark of genuine affection, and she promised 
him that she would move heaven and earth, but 
that his wish should be gratified. Thus, while 
she by her iron will controlled others, be with 
an obstinacy still more unbending, controlled 
her. 

The young man’s name was Jonas Lowerby, 
and Alice had seen him at chorch, though with- 
out knowing him to be her step-mother’s son. 
He had, at first, prompted by a sullen, unamiable 
disposition, declined an introduction to Mr. 
Newman and his daughters, though when he 
saw Alice, he was eager to become acquainted 
with them. 

Though, by many, Lowerby was thought 
handsome, Alice, partly perhaps by finding how 
pertinaciously he stared at her, thought, the day 
she saw him at church, that he had one of the 
most disagreeable looking faces she ever saw ; 
and when, the next evening after Edgar Ether- 
ington’s visit he called and was made known to 
the family as Mrs. Newman's son, the incipient 
feeling of dislike she had previously entertained 
for him, rose to absolute aversion 

Lucy and Sophia regarded him with senti- 
ments scarcely more favorable, but Mr. Newman, 
less clear-sighted to defects of which his dangh- 
ters seemed to have an intuitive perception, was 
very well pleased with him. Though neither 
grasping nor avaricious, when he was told by 
his wife that her son would, at no distant period, 
inherit a hundred thousand dollars, he could not 
help secretly hoping that he would be pleased 
either with Lucy or Sophia. As for Alice, he 
considered her as good as already married. 

As Edgar Etherington did not like to be ab- 
sent from his office much, the agreement between 
him and Alice was, that he should visit her only 
once in two weeks. To make amends for this 
long absence, several letters passed between 
them during the time. After Edgar’s last visit, 
Alice, as usual, in a day or two, received a letter 
from him. At the moment she finished reading 
it, she was called below, and without refolding 
it, she placed it on her dressing-table. The next 
time the boy employed by Mr. Newman to bring 
the letters and newspapers for him and his fam- 
ily from the post-office, which was two miles dis- 
tant, came, Mrs. Newman met him at the outer 
door. Having made herself sure that there was 
no one within hearing, she said : 

“Do you know Mr. Etherington, the young 
lawyer ?” 

Yes, ma’am.” 

“And do you know how to distinguish the 
hand-writing of one person fiom another ?” 

“T guess I do,” answered the boy, bis natural 
self-importance being visibly augmented by the 
confidential manner which the wife of the 
wealthy Mr. Newman thonght proper to assume 
towards him. 

“ Well, all I want of you is,” said she, spgak- 
ing somewhat sternly, in order to impress him 
with a suitable degree of awe, “to be sure and 
give me the letters sent to Miss Alice by this 
Mr. Etherington.” 

“I don’t know as to that,” he replied; “ Mr. 
Newman pays me well for bringing the stuff 
from the post-office, and I shall lose the job if 
Miss Alice don’t get her letters.” . 

“J will give you a ninepence for every one 
you'll bring me.” 

The boy shook his head. 

“It wont do,” he said. ‘“ There’s a bright 
light in her blue eyes when I hand her a letter 
from Lawyer Etherington, which is worth a 
great deal more to me than the glitter of a nine- 
pence.” 

“I will give you twice as much.” 

“TI sha’n’t do it.” 

“What say you to four times the sam—three 
shillings for every leer? Look at me in the 
face, and see if you dare say no.” 

He did look her in the face, and then said 
slowly and reluctantly, “I'll do it.” There was 
something in her eye which overawed him, 
which seemed to take from him the power of 
answering her in the negative. 


“What's your name?” said she, “you have 
not told me that yet.” 

“Richard Mills, but folks almost always call 
me Dick Mills.” 

She now, after designating a safe place to de- 
posit the suppressed letters, hurried him away. 
Mrs. Newman must have had little self-respect, 
for she did not appear to be at all lowered in her 
own estimation at what she had done. 

Alice did not expect a letter from Etherington 
this time, but two days later, when the boy 
brought the usnal complement of newspapers 
and magazines, together with several letters, 
among which were none for her, she was deeply 
disappointed. 

“Etherington mast be sick,” was her first 
thought, and then, with that hopeful spirit natu- 
ral to youth, she persuaded herself into the be- 
lief that some unexpected and pressing business 
had prevented him from writing at the time 
propored. 

As day after day went by without bringing a 
single line from Etherington, Alice began to be 
seriously alarmed with regard to his health, and 
at last wrote to him ; for never having for a mo- 
ment suspected him of inconstancy, she felt sure 
that he had not voluntarily refrained from writ- 
ing. She entreated him if he was ill and unable 
to write himself, to authorize some friend to 
make known to her his situation by return of 
mail. 

The following day she was too much excited 
to engage in her usual avocations, and long be- 
fore the hour when Richard Mills might be rea- 
sonably expected to arrive, she stationed herself 
at her chamber window to watch his coming. 
When, at last, she caught a glimpse of him 


‘through the trees which shaded the roadside, she 


quickly ran down stairs, and opening the outer 
door, was going forth to meet him, when a hand 
was laid heavily upon her arm, and her step- 
mother, in the cold, stern accents peculiar to 
her, said: 

“ Alice Newman, have you no sense of pro- 
priety ?” 

“I was not aware,” replied Alice, “ that o- 
was anything improper in what I was going 
do. I was impatient to know if there was a let- 
ter for me, and I also wished to ask the boy a 
few questions.” 

“Very mach as a giddy child would have 
done You should be ashamed to be so devoid 
of all self-control. Go to your room, and if 
there is a letter for you it shall be sent you.” 

Alice did not obey, for Richard Mills was al- 
ready at the door. She held ont her hand. Lic 
knew what she wanted and shook his head. 

“Are you sure,” said she, “that there has 
been no letter for me these Jast ten days ?” 

The boy looked confused and embarrassed, 
but the gleam which he caught from the eye of 
Mrs. Newman, bright and fiery as the spark 
struck from the hard flint, had power to over- 
come, for the time, the sense of shame and guilt 
by which he was assailed at the sight of Alice, 
in having submitted to be bribed. 

“You may go now,” said Mrs. Newman, tak 
ing the package which he had brought from the 
post-office. Without venturing to look towards 
Alice, he turned from the door with nervous pre- 
cipitation, as if he had a kind of vague fear 
that the baleful influence which Mrs. Newman 
had already exerted over him, was deepening its 
hateful spells every moment he remained in her 
presence. 

Alice found Lucy in her room when she re- 
turned. “No letter,” said Alice, despondingly. 

“Never mind, dear sister,” said Lucy. “You 
may depend that all will be Satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. I have studied Edgar's character 
carefally, and know that we may trust him, as 
we would our own father. He is truthful, gen- 
erous and open-hearted, and the intellectual pow. 
er written on his massive forehead is exactly of 
the right kind.” 2 

“A thousand thanks for speaking so kindly of 
him, for I know he deserves it.” 

“In three days from now will be the time for 
his customary visit, when we shall, without 
doubt, find what a number of new clients he has 
gained—so many that it has been utterly impos- 
sible for him to wiite a single line to his fair 
fiancee.” 

Alice, who was sitting at a window, at this 
moment exclaimed : 

“If there isn’t that hateful Lowerby coming, 
and his mother will insist on my going down. 
This is the fourth time he has called since Edgar 
was here. I wish he knew how I loathe him.” 

“ And I,” said Lucy, “wish that he knew how 
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heartily Sophia and I participate in the same 
feeling.” 

As Alice had foretold, her step-mother insist- 
ed on her goihg down. She did not comply 
with a very good grace; but she had already 
learned, unless she yielded implicit obedience to 
her commands—for she seldom condescended to 
request a thing she desired to have done—she 
was sure, in some way, to be rendered exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. 

Lowerby had, during his previous calls, paid 
Alice many high flown compliments, which his 
self-complacency, joined with his natural obtuse- 
ness, prevented him from perceiving were re- 
ceived with illy-repressed scorn. Lucy and So- 
phia, not having been invited into the parlor, did 
not presume to make their appearance, and Mrs. 
Newman, recollecting that some domestic duty 
required her att@mtien, soon left her son and 
Alice by themselves, ‘The awe with which her 
step mother inspired her overpowered the strong 
desire to follow her example. For the time, her 
volition seemed to be destroyed, or more prop- 
erly speaking, suspended. Lowerby, after the 
exit of his mother, rose and took several turns 
across the room, which gave him an opportunity 
to admire himself in the glass. He was perfect- 
ly satisfied with his appearance, and felt per: 
suaded that to Alice he must appear irresistible. 
He hardly entertained a doubt but that she 
would eagerly catch at the slightest hint rela- 
tive to the admiration with which she had in- 
spired him ; yet, as he had been at the pains to 
compose what he considered a most elegant and 
romantic declaration of his passion, he ap- 
proached her, and sinking down on one knee, 
and seizing her unwilling hand, he commenced: 

“ Angelic goddess, with sentiments of supernal 
admiration swelling my thgobbing bosom—” 
when his speech was cut short by the abrupt 
entrance of a third person. 

Alice rose with a precipitation which, causing 
her kneeling lover to lose his equilibrium, pros- 


‘trated him on the carpet in no very graceful at- 


titude, and with the exclamation, “O, how glad 
I am that you have come!” was received into 
the open arms of Edgar Etherington. 

“ All will be well,” said he. “A plot has 
been weaving, but I have found the clue, and 
have already unravelled it. Is not that fellow's 
name Lowerby, whe is picking himself up from 
the carpet ¢” 

“Tt is,” replied Alice. 

Etherington drew a letter from his pocket, 
and approaching Lowerby and holding it before 
him so that he might see the superscription, de- 
manded of him if it was his handwriting. Low- 
erby hesitated, stammered, and turned pale, and 
then in a voice searcely articulate, said it was 
not. 

“Jt is useless for you to deny it,” said Ether- 
ington. “I have proof irrefragable that it -is 
your writing.” 

“T never should have thought of writing it, if 
it had not been for my mother,” said the cow- 
ardly young man. 

“You have no need to tremble like a whipt 
hound,” said Etherington, “for I shall not 
trouble myself to take any further notice of you.” 


The letter in question, which Etherington 
handed to Alice to read, was without signature, 
and ran thus: 

“T am authorized to say that the lady who 
received the three letters accompanying this, 
having no wish to continue the correspondence, 
thinks the best way of disposing of them is to 
return them to the writer. Your accustomed 
visits to Mr. Newman’s will, of course, be dis- 
pensed with. From a friend and well-wisher of 
Missa Alice Newman.” 

Before Alice had finished reading it, Lowerby 
found opportunity to stip from the room. 

“T have not,” said Alice, returning the letter 
to Etherington, “ received a single line from you 
since you were here; yet, according to this, it 
seems you have written to me three times, and 
that the letters have been returned to you.” 

“ They have.” 

“But how came you to suspect that Lowerby 
wrote the letter I have just been reading ?” 

“I knew the writing at once—it having so 
happened that only a few hours before I received 
it, a note which he had given his tailor was 
placed in my hands for collection.” 

“And it was he who intercepted the letters 
you sent me ?” 

“No, he had nothing to do with that. You 
shall hear how it came about. Yesterday, while 
engaged with a client, Richard Mills entered my 


» = Office, and handing me a small packet, immedi- 


ately withdrew. A few minutes afterward, how- 


ever, I saw that he was loitering in front of the 
office, and that occasionally he would glance in 
at the window, as if impatient for the departure 
of the person with me. It was half an hour be- 
fore he went, and the moment he was gone, 
young Mills, as I expected he would, again en- 
tered. His face was flushed, and he appeared 
much excited. 

“*T have been a bad boy,’ said he, ‘but if she 
would give mea thousand of these, she would 
never get me to do it again.’ As he spoke, he 
dashed three half-dollars upon the table. 

“* What is the meaning of this!’ said I; ‘has 
anybody been you? 

“« Yes? he replied, ‘ but it is the last time that 
she, or any one else will do it.’ 

“ By this time I had broken the seals of the 
packet and found what it contained. 


“« There,’ said he, ‘she gfive me half a dollar’ 


for hiding each of the letters you have in your 
hand under a flat rock at the upper end of the 
orchard, instead.of giving them to Miss Alice.’ 

“© Who is she?’ I asked. 

“*Why that grim-looking woman that Mr. 
Newman brought home with him a few weeks 
ago.’ 
“*O, you mean Mrs, Newman,’ I said. 

“* Yes, but Til never call her Mrs. Newman, 
as long as I live. I didn’t want to hide the let- 
ters, and I didn’t want the money; but some- 
how, she made me so afraid of her, that I trem- 
bled just like a leaf, and I didn’t dare to tell her 
I wouldn't’ 

“ He persisted in leaving the three half dollars 
he had thrown on the table, and said that he 
would rather starve than make use of them. So 
I enclosed them in a piece of paper, on which I 
had previously written—‘ The three half dollars 
you gave Richard Mills,’ and directing it to Mrs. 
Newman, confided it to the care of a messenger 
who has ere this placed itin‘hémhands,’ As for 
Richard Mills, I rewarded him so H¥erally that I 
think he will not regret the three half dollars, 
nor the additional half whiclf was to be his re- 
ward for bringing me the letters I sent you.” 


In about two hours, Mr. Newman came home 
to dinner. When they all met at the table, the 
bold, brazen eye of Mrs. Newman did not droop 
beneath the severe and contemptuous glance of 
Etherington ; yet the sudden and unlooked-for 
contravention of what she deemed her well- 
woven plot, affected even her iron nerves ina 
manner which did not escape the observation of 
those who knew what cause she had for discom- 
fiure. She was sensible of this, and felt angry 
with herself for her want of self-control. She 
was not aware that fever was lurking in her 
veins, which caused the mental more readily to 
succumb to the physical. 

The last of the three letters, which Richard 
Mills in obedience to her directions hid under 
the rock in the orchard, had been placed there a 
cold; cloudy day, which towards night came on 
to be rainy. In the deep gloom of twilight, so 
that she might run no risk of being seen, she 
slowly made her way to the spot through the 
rank, tangled grass; and when, with draggled 
garments, and thin, saturated slippers—for in her 
haste she forgot to put on her overshoes—she 
regained her own chamber, she could not resist 
the temptation of, at once, reading the mis- 
sive.eo dishonorably obtained. By the time she 
ha@finished it, she was thoroughly chilled. She 
hastened to exchange her wet clothing, and 
trusted to a firm constitution to escape with im- 
punity. And she might, comparatively so, had 
it not been for her mental disquietade. 

Lucy, whose benevolence of feeling no un- 
kindness could subdue, observing that she suffer- 
ed the food before her to remain untasted, ven- 
tured to inquire in a low voice, if she were un- 
well. As the inquiry was answered only by a 
frown, Lucy did not repeat it, 

The moment dinner was over, Mrs. Newman 
went to her own room. Lucy observed that her 
face was much flushed, and that there was a 
wild, burning light in her usually cold, dull 
eyes. There was also something quick and ner- 
votis in her movements, altogether at variance 
with her naturally stiff, unbending demeanor. 

At the risk of being angrily repulsed, Lucy, 
in a few minutes, followed her. She found that 
she had thrown herself across the bed. The 
color which had suffused her cheeks had deep- 
ened to purple, and her eyes flashed with the 
lurid fires of insanity. A physician was imme- 
diately summoned, who pronounced her disease 
to be a brain fever. 


Alice and Sophia, when they beheld her 


sufferings, forgot how she had sought to crush 
them beneath the hard heel of domestic tyranny, 
and attended her with the most assiduous and 
untiring care. Their father, too, though he had 
been deeply pained at the course his wife had 
thought proper to pursue, shared with them 
their weary vigils. But their watchful care, and 
the skill of the most eminent physicians, were 
alike unavailing. The fiat had gone forth, and 
in furty-eight hours from the time she rose from 
the table, she had ceased to exist. 
* * * 

More than a year has passed away, and Alice 
is the wife of Edgar Etherington. His fine tal- 
ents as a jarist are beginning to be widely ap- 
preciated, and he bids fair to win a place beside 
the first and most eloquent of his profession. 

Lucy and Sophia are still unmarried, being 
content, for the present, to diffuse the light of 
love and peace through the paternal dwelling, 
and to strew flowers in the path of a well-be- 
loved and indulgent father. 

Lowerby, whose hopes of being the heir of 
his rich uncle proved to be fallacious, unable to 
overcome the habits of idleness early contracted, 
resorted to the gaming-table to acquire the 
means of subsistence. It does not require the 
gift of prophecy to predict that such a course 
will ultimately lead to penury, however prosper- 
ous at first, together with its numerous train of 
attendant evils. 

Richard Mills, at his own earnest request, has 
been received into the family of Edgar Ether- 
ington, where, besides the performance of his 
duties as an errand-boy and keeping the office 
ia order, he finds leisure to pursue various 
branches of study under the tuition of Alice, a 
task for which she feels amply rewarded in his 


rapid improvement. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
STANZAS. 


BY T. H. INGALLS. 

Who has a bright and beaming light 
Within her quiet eye’ 

Who has a cheek, where’er you seek 
You may find none to vie? 

Who has a lip the bee might sip, 
Whe has the form of fairy ; 

Who has a face replete with grace, 
If it be not sweet Mary? 


But more than that, who has a heart 
So full of kindly feeling ; 

A love so sure—a love so pure, 
Her glance is e’er revealing ’ 

Her smile will cheer, and banish fear, 
Her form is like a fairy ; 

There is no joy, on earth, can cloy, 
If it be shared with Mary. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.| 


THE MEAN MAN: 


—OR— 
A TELL-TALE LOOKING-GLASS. 


BY UNCLE TOBY. 

Jimmy Foster, as he was called by the good 
people of Snobville, down east, was a litt/e the 
meanest man going, and would have skinned 
flints, eaten rats, or done any other like very 
comfortable and agreeable piece of work, if 
thereby he could save or steal a trifle. We 
wont dilate here about Jimmy’s habit of wearing 
low boots with very wide tops among his neigh- 
bor’s hulled corn and oat-bins, whereby he 
brought away, at least, a half peck of food for 
his hens at a.time, nor any other of his numer- 
ous little eccentric acts, as ingenious as profitable, 
save one, 

Jimmy’s parsimonious and miserly disposition 
at last had so direct an effect upon his character, 
as to make him absolutely dishonest. One day, 
having occasion to purchase some wool at the 
village store to be manufactured by his wife, on 
her spinning-wheel, Jimmy went to the store 
and purchased a quantity at rather a tall price, 
as wool was scarce, and while the storekeeper was 
at the extreme end of: the store making change, 
Jimmy looked wistfally at a large heavy oak 
cheese within reach of his arm. It was easily 
done—why not slip it into the bag? He thought 
he'd try it; and so he put the cheese quickly into 
the large bag with the wool, and gathering up 
the mouth of it, tied it up and took his change. 

“ Ah, Mr. Foster, don’t trouble yourself to 
take out the bag. I'll carry it to the wagon for 
you,” said the obliging storekeeper. 

“No, no,” said Jimmy, quickly. “I'd rather 
take it myself.” 


“T always do so for my customers; and you 
are one of the best, you know.” 

“I tell you I'll take it myself,” said Jimmy, 
nervously, lest the storekeeper should discover 
the weight of the bag, and suspect the theft. 

“But I cannot let you bay goods and load 
them yourself. So stand away, and I'll put it in 
the wagon for you.” 

“No, no,” said Jimmy, half giving up the bag, 
and finally letuing it go. 

“Bless me,” said the storekeeper, “I had no 
idea there was so much wool in the bag. I must 
have made a mistake in the weight.” 

“No you haven't; [ tell you ics all right,” 
said Jimmy, coloring. 

“ Let’s see—I’ll weigh it again.” 

“No, no.” 

“ Why not, Mr. Foster *” 2 

“Cause it’s no use.” 

“But if I have made a mistake, you know, I 
want to correct it. “Don’t I, Mr. Foster?” 

“ Well, I suppose so,” was the dogged reply. 

“ Stop—I’ll open it, and then I can tell.” 

“No, no, no,” said Jimmy, quickly, “ weigh it 
if you like.” 

“Just as you please, Mr. Foster,” said the 
obliging salesman, as he lifted the bag into the 


scales. 

“ Why, bless me, what a mistake I made,” 
continued the storekeeper; “here’s thirty-two 
pounds more wool than I charged you for!” 

“Ts there?” 

“Yes; don’t you see?” he continued, pointing 
to the scales. 

“ Well, yes. How much isit ¢” 

“ About five dollars more, Mr. Foster.” 

“ Creation! I wont pay it; I don’t want it!” 

“O, very well; we'll just open the bag and 
take out a part.” i 

“No, no!” said Jimmy, hastily. “Upon sec- 
ond thought, I believe I want it all.” 

* Just five dollars, then.” 

“Can’t you take a little off, considering the 
amount ?” said Jimmy. 

“ Not a cent” 

“ Say half a dollar.” 

“Can't do it. I'll take out half of the wool, if 
you say so,” continued the storekeeper, making 
a motion te undo the bag. 

“No, no! curse it; here's the money,” said 
Jimmy, “I'll take the whole.” 

He pat it into his wagon, and drove home 
with the consolation of having paid three times 
over the value of the hard, heavy, cheap cheese 
he had stolen, and with a bit of experience that, 
perhaps, taught him to be more honest in future. 

The courteous storekeeper simply remarked 
to himself, perhaps Jimmy Foster had better be 
sure the next time he wants to steal anything off 
my counter, that there is no looking gluss to reflect 
him in when one’s back is turned ! 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE WAILING WIND. 


BY W. 4. FoG@. 


Wail on, 0 mournful wind, wail on 
In sad and solemn strain ; 

Wail for the early loved and lost, 
We may not meet again. 


Wail for the mourner—those who weep 
For friends and kindred gone ; 

For those who tread life’s thorny path 
Uncared for and alone. 


Wail thou for those—the young and fair, 
Who far have gone astray 

From virtue’s peaceful, pleasant path, 
To vice and guilt’s dark way. 


Wail for the poor—the suffering poor, 
By want and care opprest ; 

Who, through a weary life, ne’er know 
One hour of peaceful rest. 


All, all earth’s children are borne down 
With grief, and care, and pain ; 

Wail for them, then, 0 mournful wind, 
In sad and solemn strain. 


TIME AND ETERNITY. 

We step the earth—we look abroad over it, 
and it seems immense—so does the sea. What 
ages have men lived—and know but a small por- 
tion. They circumnavigate it now with a speed 
under which its vast bulk shrinks. But let the 
astronomer lift up his glass and he learns to he- 
lieve in a mass of matter, compared with which 
this great globe itself becomes an imponderable 
grain. of dust. And so to teach us walking 
along the road of life, a year, a day, or an hour 
shall seem long. As we grow older the time 
shortens; but . & we lift up our eyes to look 


beyond this earth, our seventy years, and the 
few thousands of years which have rolled over 
the human race, vanish into a point; for then 
we are measuring Time against Eternity. 
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NEW REGULATION UNIFORM OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL. 


NLW UNIFORM OF THE U 8. ARMY. 

On this and the following page we give a view 
of the new uniform worn by the various grades 
of officers in the United States Army. That of 
Major General is dark blue cap, with gilt acorn 
and wreath in front, with the letters U.S. in gilt 
embroidery ; dark blue’ pants; two rows of but- 
tons, nine each, on the coat, in threes, collar and 
cuffs dark blue velvet. Three stars on the epau- 
lettes. On the saddle-cloth an eagle and three 
stars. That of the Brigadier General is the same 
as the uniform of the Major General, except the 
buttons (two rows, eight each, in pairs), and two 
stars on epaulettes and saddle-cloth. Cvlonel, 
same as Brigadier General, except the collar and 
cuffs, which are of the same material as the coat. 
The pompon is that of the arm of the service to 
which his regiment belongs, instead of the insig- 
nia and wreath ; two rows of seven buttons, equi- 
distant, light blue pants, with stripes of scarlet, 
green, orange,or color of arm to which he belongs. 
Judge Advocate, wniform of his rank, whatever 
that may be, with’ white pompon. That of the 
Aid-de-camp is the same. Privates wear a light 
blue overcoat. Light Artillery, blue coat and 
cap, light blue pants, scarlet trimmings. Lngi- 
neers, blue coat and cap, light blue pants, lemon 
colored trimmings. Heary Artillery, and Musi- 
cians, blue coat and cap, light blue pants, scarlet 
facings and trimmings. Dragoons, blue coat and 
cap, light blue pants, orange trimmings. First 
Sergeants and Musicians of Heavy Artillery, blue 
coat and cap, with scarlet trimmings. Infuntry, 
blue coat and cap, with light blue trimmings. 
Riflemen, blue coat and cap, with emerald green 
trimmings, Jfusicians of Infantry, blue coat and 
cap, with light blue facings and trimmings. Mu- 
sicians of Cavairy, blue coatand cap, with orange 
facings and trimmings. Im the field and line 
officers, the Captain of Engineers is distinguished 
from other captains by his :pompon, which is 
lemon color and black, and “his dark blue pants. 
The Major of Adjutant General's Department is 
distinguished from others of the same rank by 
dark blue pants and pom,on, which is salmon 


We think that, altogether, these changes in the 
dress of the army are important. We are most 
heartily tired of the swallow-tailed coats that 


COLONEI. 


SCENE IN AN AFRICAN RIVER. 

Lieutenant Vidal had just commenced ascend- 
ing the stream in his boat, when suddenly a vio- 
lent shock was felt from underneath, and in 
another moment a monstrous hippopotamus 
reared itself up from the water and in a most 
ferocious and menacing attitude rushed open- 
moutlied at the boat, and with one grasp of its 
tremendous jaws, seized and tore seven planks 
from her side ; the creature disappeared for a few 
seconds and then rose again, apparently intend- 
ing to repeat the attack, but was fortunately de 
terred by the contents of a musket discharged in 
its face. The boat rapidly filled, but as she was 
not more than an oar’s Length from the shore, 
they succeeded in reaching it before she sank. 
Her keel, in all probability, touched the back of 
the animal, which irritating him, occasioned this 
attack ; and had he got his upper jaw above the 
gunwale, the whole broadside must have been 
torn out. The force of the shock from beneath, 
previously to the attack, was so violent, that her 
stern was almost lifted out of the water; and 
Mr. Tambs, the midshipman steering, was thrown 
overboard. but fortunately rescued before the ir- 
ritated animal could seize him; the boat was 
hauled upon a dry spot, and her repairs imme- 
diately commenced. Next morning we continued 


have so long prevailed ; and as to the caps here- Z= 


tofore worn in the service, they were disgraceful. 
The style of cap now adopted approaches very 
nearly that of the French and some other Euro- 
pean army regulations. Our little army, though 
emall, is very efficient, and its ten thousand men 
form a nucleus around which, at a proper time, 
and with a national incentive, half a million 
would rally. 


sc 
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al MAJOR GENERAL. 


our course up the river, and in passing a low 
sandy point, found ourselves surrounded by a 
group of miaeepaten, so close together, that 

they not sunk as we approached, we could not, 
from the narrowness of the passage, have passed 
without striking them. Three were standing on 
the bank, and, as we drew near, one of them 
opened his hugé red mouth about three feet and 
a half, exhibiting a more formidable and savage 
appearance.than I ever witnessed in the fiercest 
of the brute creation. Two, on our first appear- 
ance, retreated to the water, but the third re- 
mained sufficiently long to receive on his back a 
volley of balls, only one of which seemed to take 
effect, the rest glancing off perfectly harmless. 
The animal, feeling himself wounded, uttered a 
loud and menacing cry, and then rushed fariously, 
and apparently in pain, to the water. Frequent- 
ly, at the moment we fired, one only would be 
visible, but immediately on the report, numbers 
would show themselves, perhaps only for a sec- 


ond, whilst others lying in shoal water, would 
start up and attempt to get into the deeps, trot- 
ting through the mud at a quicker rate than the 
boats could pull, and looking back upon us every 
now and then with the greatest terror and anx- 
iety. One that was penned up between the two 
boats appeared stupitied by fear, and without 
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making an effort to escape, stood for upwards of 
five minutes regarding first one boat and then 
the other, which, from their relative situation, 
could not fire uponhim. While running through 
the water they dip their heads continually be- 
neath, and-with their broad noses throw it up in 
a shower on their backs. The quickness of these 
animals ig-extraordinary, for frequently after the 
flash they were down before the ball could reach 
them.—Bnitish Exploring Expedition. 


A RESURRECTIOVY. 

In 1800, the 3lst regiment was serving in 
Holland, and at Egmont-op-Zee crossed bayo- 
nets with the Frenvh bearing the same number ; 
a ball fired during the retreat of the latter regi- 
ment, passed throngh the jaws of a soldier of the 
Sist, named Robert Hullock; in the course of 
the afternoon he was buried in the sand hill 
where he had fallen, by a soldier of his regiment 
named Carnos. Daring the night Hullock re- 
covered, and having been lightly covered with 
sand, crept out and crawled to a picket of his 
regiment posted near. He was sent to the hos- 
pital, recovered, and was serving with his regi- 
ment in Malta in 1806. His face having been 
much discolored, and his voice scarcely intelli- 
gible (a part of his tongue and palate havi 
been carried away), he had for some years serv 
as Mg to his company; a soldier of it died, 
and Hullock, as a part of his duty, dug the 
grave, in which he was found, on the arrival of 
the body for interment, still at work, though 
then near ten feet deep. On being drawn out 
and asked his reason for making it so unusually 
deep, he replied: “ Why, sir, it is for poor John 
Carnes, who buried me; and I think, sir, if I 
get him that deep, it will puzzle him to creep out 


as I did.” On the burial service being read, he 
eeded to fill up the grave, and actually 
uried the man who ten previous had 


buried him. Hallock was discharged and 
sioned in 1814.—United Service Journal. = 


ait 


_HOSSUTH’s EARLY IMPRISONMENT. 

- In a recently published work, M. Kolisk, the 
r of Kossuth gtaphieally describes the 

horrors of Kossuath’s early imprisonment: “ Kos- 
suth was buried in a dark vault, surrounded by 
cold; humid ‘and dirty walls. ‘Two narrow iron- 
barred windows close to the ‘ceiling scarcely al- 


' lowed a feeble light to.glimmer into his abode of 


wretchedness. The genial air of the season, 
which spread enchantment over all the scenes 
beyond, failed to penetrate the damp icy chill- 
ness of his cell. Here it was winter, altho 
the flowers blossomed and the birds sang in 
summer sunshine without. Such were the quar- 
ters allotted tothe most noble of men! A ta 

a stool, a bed of straw, comprised the whole 
the farniture of the apartment; but thanks to 
poverty’s precious lessons, the difference was not 
so great in this respect between Kossuth’s former 
life and present. His diet consisted of bread 
and water, at noon some vegetables were added ; 
three times a day, when his meals were brought 
to him, the door of his grave was opened, and 
again shut; at first his solitude had not been 
the whole day ; the clang of keys, 
the sliding of bolts, were the only sounds that 
varied the endless stillness which reigned.” 
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FIGARO'’S SHOPS. 

Before returning to our hotel we stopped at a 
barber's shop to get shaved. According to le- 
gendary report and general belief, this was the 

ntical one occupied by the immortal Figaro 
of Beaumarchais, Mozart and Rossini. Such be- 
ing its associations, who could resist the temp- 
tation to pop into it? The barber we found to 
be a young and skilful artist in his profession, 
who gave us a most excellent shave, and that, 
too, without the aid of abrush. An earthenware 
bowl, with a rim about four or five inches in 
width, one side of which was scooped out suffi- 
ciently to adapt itself to the form of the neck, 
was filled with warm water, and then placed be- 

my chin. With a piece of soap in his 

hand, this modern Figaro commenced rubbing 
and washing my face in such a vigorous manner, 
that ina few moments my features were com- 
pletely covered with a white creamy lather. [ 
was almost suffocated, and could scarcely breathe 
without imbibing some portion of the soapy 
mass. \A single stroke of the keen edged razor, 
-howeven, afforded me instant relief. One side 
of my face was as beardless as that of an infant ; 
another stroke, and the other side of my phiz 
was as naked as its fellow. A face-bath of eau 
de Cologne ensued, and I rose from my seat a 
lighter and (as persons say who have just passed 
ugh some severe ordeal) I trust a better 
man! Commend me to the barbers of Seville. 
‘They are a happy and harmless race, and the 
most delicate managers of the razor in the uni- 
verse. They are well versed in all the gossip of 
the town, and are remarkable for their loquacity 
and good nature. Almost any matter of local 
intelligence you may be sure to obtain from your 
barber, whose acquaintance, therefore, is well 
worthy of being cultivated. The highest class 
of Spanish Figaros are but little below the medi- 
cal professors in social rank. They are licensed 
to use the lancet and apply leeches, these being 
operations which the doctors almost invariably 
decline to perform. As for myself, 1 would as 
soon consent to be held by one of these fellows 
as by a more solemn practitioner, though as a 
general rule, I think I should prefer keeping my 
blood within my own body.— Warren's Morocco. 


THE ENGLISH WOMEN OF FASHION. 

Lord Jeffrey, in writing to a female friend in 
America, describes, very happily, a “first-class 
specimen of an English woman of fashion :”— 
“Great quietness, simplicity and delicacy of 
manners, with a certain dignity and self-posses- 
sion that puts vulgarity out of countenance, and 
presumption in awe; a singularly sweet, 

soft, and rather low voice, with remarkable ele- 
gance and ease of diction; a perfect taste in wit, 
and manners, and conversation, but no ed 
and rather langnid spirifs; a sort of indolent 
disdain of display and accomplishments; an air 
of great good nature and kindness, with but too 
often some heartlessness, duplicity and ambition. 
These are some of the traits, and such, I think, 
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as would most strike an American. You would 
think her rather cold and spiritless, but she 
would predominate over you in the long run; 
and indeed is a very bewitching and dangerous 
creature, more seductive and graceful than any 
other in the world, but not better nor happier ; 
and I am even of the very best and 
most perfect.”—. Journal. 


THE CHANCES OF LIFE. 

Among the interesting facts developed by the 
recent census, are some in relation to the laws 
that govern Jife and death. They are based 
upon returns from the State of land, and a 
comparison with previous ones.—The calcula- 
tion it is unnecessary to explain, but the result 
is a table from which we gather the following 
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illustration, which is full of significant reflection. 
10,268 infants are born on the same day, and 
enter upon life simultaneously. Of these, 1243 
never reach the anniversary of their birth. 9025 
commence the second year, but the p 


of deaths still continues so great that at the end 
of the third, only 8183, or about four-fifths of 
the original number survive. But during the 
fourth vear, the system seems to acquire more 
strength, and the number of deaths rapidly de- 
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creases. It goes on decreasing until twenty-one, 
the commencement of maturity and the period 
of highest health. 7134 enter upon the activities 
and responsibilities of life—more than two-thirds 
of the original number. Thirty-five comes—the 
meridian of manhood; 6302 have reached it. 
Twenty years more, and the ranks are thinned. 
Only 4727, or less than half of those who enter- 


INFANTRY. 
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ed life fifty-five years ago, are left. And now 
death comes more frequently. Every year the 
ratio of mortality steadily increases, and at 
seventy, there are not a tho survivors. A 
scattered few live on to the close of the century, 
and at the age of one hundred and six, the dra- 
ma is ended. The last man is dead.—Medical 
Journal. 


CAVALRY MUSICIAN. HEAVY ARTIL’RY. 


CERVANTES, MOLIERE, SHAKSPEARE. 

These men were all alike in this—they loved 
the natural history of man. Not what he should 
be, but what he is, was the favorite subject of 
‘their thought. Whenever a-noble leading open- 
ed to the eye new paths of light, they rejoiced ; 
but it was never fancy, but always fact, that in- 
spired them. They loved a thorough penetra- 
tion of the murkiest dens and most tangled paths 
of nature; they did not spin from the desires of 
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their own special natures, but re-constructed the 
world from materials which they collected on 
every side. Thus their influence upon me was 
not to prompt me to fullow out thought in my- 
self so much, as to detect it everywhere; for 
each of these men is not only a nature, but a 
happy interpreter of many natures—Memvirs of 
Margaret Fuller Os:oli. 


And 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


A thousand years ago the earth was young, 

And smiles of promise o'er her features played, 
As myriad happy hearts her praises sung, 

And lovely forms danced in the myrtle’s shade. 


Terra was young, and gay, and richly dressed, 

And beautiful as when to Coelus wed ; 
Unnumbered costly gems adorned her breast, 

And bright-hued rainbows arched above her head. 


Sweet voices echoed through the forest aisles, 
And emerald vales, where the gazelle roamed free ; 
And coral strands, whose richly-tinted sheils 
Euclosed within their hearts a mimic sea. 
The 


nestled on her fruitful breast, 
blue waves kissed the white shining sand 
Of thany a sunny isle; With verdant crest, 

And silent grotto, by the fresh breeze fanned. 


And gay wild flowers, with brilliant, starry eyes, 
' Coquetted with the gales in orange groves ; 

And laughed to see the roses’ deepening dyes, 
As Philomelas warbled of their loves. 


‘The heaven-crowned mountain top rose cold and still, 
Though fertile valleys basked in summer's ray ; 

But from his hoary head gushed many a rill, 
Singing its merry song while journeying to the sea. 


The sun went down to rest through gates of gold, 
And the sweet bulbul sang to the rising moon ; 
The fire-flies danced above the dewy wold, 
And shadows flitted o’er the green lagoon. 


And thiough the long, cold, northern winter's night, 
The cy nosure burned on with changeless beam ; 
The one fixed isle, in that strange sea of light, 
Whose burning, gelid waves outsped the lightning’s 
gleam. 


A thousand years ago! FEarth still is young, 
Suuiles, fair as ever, o’er her features play ; 

Where are the hearts were then with gladness strung? 
The forms so loved and cherished— where are they ? 


BENEFITs OF WINTER. 


The inclination of the earth’s axis to the plane 
of the ecliptic causes the diversity of climates, 
and the great alternations of heat and cold; but 
by this provision the largest portion of the earth 
is made habitable, for otherwise, we in this lati- 
tude should have had spring without summer, 
and farther north perpetual winteg would have 
made 4 large portion of the globe, late. By 
the existing arrangements the greatest variety 
of production is ensured from the smallest nam- 
ber of elements. Every latitude has, in this way, 
advantages peculiar to itself in the growth of 
some product which is not adapted to other cli- 
mates. This brings man out from the caves of 
selfishness to make exchanges. Commerce and 
interchange of thought promote science and art, 
and intermarriage saves the race from degenera- 
ey. Winter calls out the genius of man to pre- 
pare for its ravages; it forces him into labor, 
und labor is the parent of health, virtue and hap- 

ioess. Man is a nobler being in nortl ecn than 
in tropical latitudes.— Boston Journal. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ERIN. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


Like an emerald gem on the breast of the sea, 

Dear fin, my home. is thy vision to me; 

As the sun to the day. as the moon to the night, 

Is thy thought to my roul—'tis its warmth and its light. 


Sweet clime of my kindred! loved land of my birth! 
While the waves roll between us, they teach me thy worth ; 
And where’er { may roam— howe’er blest [ may be, 

My spirit, all lonely, returns unto thee. 


There first-budded passion, there burst into bloont. 

Tne bright flower of hope, though it drooped to the tomb ; 
But the brief life of love, though whole ages may roll 
U’er my heart, in despondence, ’t is fiesh in my soul. 


‘ 
Let the Winds wildly blow—let the waves madly rise, 
Till the storm-sprite’s libation is flung in the skies ; 
Still my heart, in its sorrow, o’er ocean’» white foam, 
Seeks its home in dear Erin—its dear native home. 


CAVE IN BEBK=HIKRE COUNTY. 

It will be remembered. that some time since 
we noticed this work of nature, and that its en- 
trance was blocked up so as to forbid further 
explorations, without great labor in removing 
the rubbish. The cave is in the side of one of 
the hills which form the base of old Greylock, 
abont a mile south of the village, near the Suuth 
Adams road. A narrow and difficult passage, 
about ten feet in length, leads to a room, large 
enough to contain six or eight persons. North- 
ward, a small horizontal avenue, ten or twelve 
feet long, leads to ther room iderably 
larger than the first. From this, by descending 
twenty perpendicular feet, another room is en- 
tered, thirty feet long, by an average breadth of 
about twenty feet,.and twenty feet high. Be- 
yond this, and lower down, are smaller apart- 
ments, answering to bed-rooms, pantries, &c. 
Farther on no one has explored. The wails of 
the cavern are composed of limestone, belonging 
to the vast ledge of which Saddle Mountain is 
built—North Adams Transcript, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
IN MEMORY OF THOMAS MOORE. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Am—" Farewell! farewell to thee, Araby’s daughter.” 
Farewell | farewell to thee, minstrel of Erin, 

The test, the bright the truest we "ve known ; 
At whose touch of the harp arose beauty endearing, 

While freedom appeared on her emerald throne. 
Chorus.— As in life thou wert loved by the millions around 


thee, 

In death thou ari mourned with a mourning 
sincere ; 

Erin feels the heart’s grief, though the world’s 
fame has crowned thee, 

And Albion drops to thy memory a tear. 


With the soul’s best affections, unfading and tender, 
Thy genius has hallowed both friendship and love ; 
And wreathed round devotion a halo of splendor, 
That none but the virtuous bosom can prove: 
As in life, &c. : 


With the patriot zeal which ne‘er changes nor slumbers, 
With a strong, fearless heart, and a masterly hand ; 
How lofty and thrilling thy harp’s richest numbers, 
Each gold chord vibrating for Erin's green land. 
As in life, &c. 


Thou hast sung Erin’s woes—Erin’s wrongs and oppression, 
Betrayed, and trod down with contumely and scorn ; 
And the hope that she yet may rejoice in possession 
Of the freedom that gilds with effulgence of morn. 
As in life, &c. 


Farewell! farewell to thee, minstrel of Erin, 
Farewell, thou whole-souled, incorruptible Moore ; 
Every cot, every hall where thy strains shall appear in, 
Proves the sweetness and truth that must ever endure. 
As in life, &c. 


{Written for Gleasun’s Pictorial.) 
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THE STORY OF BARBETTE. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


CHAPTER L 


A urrre girl was sitting before the door of 
an old brown hut, on a soft morning in summer. 
The breeze was drawing gently through the 
door, and playing forbearingly with her flaxen 
ringlets. She had her lap full of wild flowers, 
freshly gathered, which she was patiently trying 
to weave together into shapes that most nearly 
realized her ideas of a wreath. 

The house was low—of but a single story,— 
and faced the river that glided by it in the dis- 
tance. Gray and greén mosses clung in tufted 
clumps to its clapboards and weather beaten 
shingles, and a few tall, spire like weeds stood 
like sentinels in the gutter beneath the eaves. 

“The child was youthful and of extreme beau- 
ty. Her dress did not especially betray her 
sweet simplicity of appearence and character, for 
it was quite coarse and somewhat given to dilap- 
idation. Shoulders that were whiter ‘than mar- 
ble, showed their plump roundness through un- 
fortunate rents, and her snowy little feet played 
hide-and-seek most provokingly in the depths of 
the soft emerald grass. 

Her forehead was full and fair, and expressive 
of quick and broad intelligence. There was a 
brown hue upon her cheeks, undoubtedly the 
legitimate work of exposure ; but the brown was 
not so brown as to forbid the rich ruddy glow of 
blood to blash through the russet mantle. 

Her eyes were a soft blue, and large and lus- 
trous. She seemed to throw all her feelings into 
them when she gazed steadfastly at any object 
or person. A pretty mouth completed the sweet- 
ness of her beautiful face, and made the looker 
always long to rifle it of a share of the sweet- 
ness that lay so temptingly along its lips. 

Barbette was her name, and a charming name 
it was, too, fur so charming a little creature. 

While she was busily occupicd with arranging 
and re-arranging her flowers, so freshly culled 
from the meadow and the woods on that sum- 
mer morning, she was surprised to behold the 
shadow of a human figure thrown across her lap. 
She looked up in eyident astonishment, half rais- 
ing one dimpled hand, while with the other she 
held fast to the few flowers she had just selected 
from the pile. 

The figure she saw was that of a man, who at 
ence asked her, in a voice of kindness, whether 
she lived in this house. 

Barbette innocently answered him that she did. 

“ And where is your mother?” continued he, 
in the same kind and winning tone. 

Barbette cast her liquid eyes down upon the 
brilliant flower-cups in her Jap, and replicd 


“T haven't got any mother, sir.” 

The stranger regarded her with surprise, and 
asked again where her father could be. 

She answered him that he was not in the 
house, nor, indeed, anywhere about home at that 
time ; whereupon he crossed the decayed thresh- 
old, and entered the main apartment of the hut. 
Barbeute immediately rose to her feet, holding 
her well filled apron gathered up in one hand, 
and her few flowers in the other. Her eyes fol- 
lowed the steps and the form of the intruder, as 
if she would see; though she had not the courage 
to ask, what he would have there. 

But she said nothing; her little heart only 
beating and bumping audibly against her ribs, 
and her breath coming and going in short and 
forced heavings. Still she could not take her 
eyes from the form of the stranger, while she 
wondered what had emboldened him so much 
as to enter the house and begin the search he 
then appeared to be making. 

Presently be came out at the door again, and, 
seeing Barbette standing in the wondering atti- 
tude she had just assumed, he asked her: 

“Then you do not know where your father 
has gone, do you ?” 

She answered him only with a shake of her 
head. 

“Isn't his name Jacob Fell ?” asked he. 

“ Yes, sir,” timidly replied she. 

“T thought I was right,” he answered, as he 
hurriedly turned on his heel and walked away. 

Barbette was certain she heard him mutter 
words to himself as he moved off, and this dis- 
covery only increased her wonder by so much 
the more. 

He had hardly disappeared down the road, 
however, which run along between the hut and 
the bank of the river, when the very individual 
of whom he had been in quest at once sprang 
out from a clump of trees that skirted their 
meagre garden, and stood before the child. 

She opened her blue eyes widely, and regard- 
ed him with momentary wonder. At length she 


said : 
“ Father, father! A man has just been here 
for you.” 

“Did he ask for me?” inquired Jacob Fell, 
with undisguised anxiety. 

“ Yes, father,” answered the child; “he went 
into the house, and he rummaged it all about; 
and then he asked me if you was my father, and 
if your name wasn’t Jacob Fell.” 

“ And you told him it was?” asked. the man, 
breathlessly and much agitated. 

She answered with an affirmative shake of her 
head. 

“ Then we must be gone!” said he, in a voice 
that startled her. 

“ Why, father?” asked she ; “ did he come here 
to harm you? Will he make you go away from 
this pleasant spot, and away from all these pretty 
wild flowers?” And as she spoke, she glanced 
down towards them, while some of them were 
tumbling from her half-opened apron upon the 


grass. 

“Yes, child,” said he, fiercely, “we must be 
gone. We must go atonce. There can be no 
safety for us here! He will come back again, 
and—” 

“ But are you afraid of him, father?” 

He made no reply to this last question, but at 
once led the way into the hut, silently bidding 
her follow after. 

When they were arrived there, he looked wild- 
ly upon her and said: 

“Now put together your things, child. Get 
your things together within a minute. For we 
must be wandering again. 


self now, if you go with me!” 

Barbette looked more confused than ever on 
hearing this language from her father, and the 
big tears involuntarily swam in her eyes, and 
there strung themselves like liquid beads upon 
her long lashes. 

In less than a half hour's time, both man and 
child had buried themselves deeply in the woods. 
Nothing but silence brooded over the place 
where stood the embrowned but of Jacob Fell. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Barpette and her father continued their 
journey all the rest of the day. Only as ofven 
as hunger made it necessary, or as downright 
exhaustion on the part of the child forced them 
to do it, did they sit down to eat and refresh 
themselves with rest. Little Barbette complain- 
ed bitterly, when it approached night fall, of her 
sore feet, and talked as if the skin must have 
been already worn clear through. 


We mustn’t wait, 
here another minute. Come, come ; hurry your-- 


She occasionally looked with a glance of in- 
nocent inquiry up into the man’s face, while he 
strode along so excitedly, as if she would for- 
sooth ask him where he was going with her, and 
why it Was he hurried away so rapidly. Then 
she turned her gaze over the deserted meadows 
they were crossing, and tears filled her eyes al- 
most before she knew why it was. But she 
trudged along, offering no unnecessary words of 
complaint. 

For the night they slept in an old untenanted 
barn that stood in the middle of a large pasture. 
They ate of what the man had brought in his 
knapsack, and then laid down apparently to rest. 

The child was so much fatigued that she in- 
stantly fell asleep, whether she would or not; 
but no such sweet influences, as those that are 
engendered of sleep, brooded upon the lids of 
Jacob Fell.. His heart was rent with every va- 
riety of emhotion. Frequently he started up to 
his feet, as if he would then and there bodily 
resist some phantom that seemed to pursue him. 

At length he walked cautiously to the door, 
and took a survey of the place about him. It 
was a clear, starlight night, and innumerable 
lamps were shining in the heavens. 

“Shall I go on and be free, and leave this lit- 
tle thing behind me ?” said he, in a low tone; “or 
shall I carry her along, and so risk my own 
safety 

He stood a moment, seemingly buried in re- 
flection. Then he shook his head doubtingly, 
and returned within again, saying as he did so: 

“No, no, Barbette, I cannot do it. I cannot 
do it!” 

When the morning came, although it found 
the child greatly refreshed and strengthened, it 
nevertheless saw Jacob Fell quite as much faded 
and worn. His nerves seemed utterly strained ; 
and the strong, rough man had suddenly become 
the fearful, feminine creature that she was. 

It was the Sabbath; and the morning well 
savored of the holy calm of that chosen day. 
The girl hastened from her rude couch of hay 
to the barn-door, and saw with delight the glit- 
tering dew that hung on the long spires of grass. 
She listened, and caught the musical jingle of 
the morning bells in the distant air of summer. 
Huw would not her tender breast have swelled, 
if her heart had but been educated to the enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of such a morning! 

But Barbette was nothing more than an inno- 
cent child. 

When they had again partaken of refresh- 
ment, they resumed their journey. Over hill and 
down into little wooded dells they straggled, Ja- 
cob determinedly keeping out of the way of 
travellers, while he continually muttered between 
his teeth. Barbette only clung more closely to 
his hand, and while she looked up so innocently 
into his face, she seemed to be trying to divine 
his intention in relation to his journey. 

Perhaps they had walked on across meadows 
and hills in this way for miles. At least, the 
sun was high in the heavens, and its warmth be- 
gan to suggest the very inviting idea of shade 
and brief repose. 

They struck into the road, therefore, at length, 
upon which they continued travelling for a con- 
siderable time. Barbette could not help feeling 
grateful for the advantage the well-worn road 
offered her feet over the rough clods of the pas- 
tures, and tradged on vastly more contented and 
eagerly than ever. Still she could not refrain 
from putting questions, ever and anon, to her 
parent, as if she would understand more of his 
intentions than she then did. ‘And her interro- 
gatories were not tinctured so much with curi- 
gsity, cither, as with pure, genuine sympathy. 

“ How much farther shall we have to go. fa- 
ther? Must we get there before night?” and, 
“ Who shall we see where we are going, father ?” 
were questions she repeatedly and vainly asked. 
No answer came to her from the sealed lips of 
her excited guide and guardian. 

They drew up, at length, before the door of a 
retired tavern house, before which was stretched 
a long wooden bench beneath the covering of 
the ancient-looking stoop or porch. Upon this 
bench Jacob Bell seated himself and the child 
for a time, and taking off his hat, re-invigorated 
himself with the freshly playing breeze. 

He arose from his: seat before long, however, 
and stalked into the house, entering the low 
door-way of the bar-room. Stepping up to the 
landlord, who chanced to be in attendance, he 
asked if he could be accommodated with a glass 
of spirit and water. He was answered in the 
affirmative, and at once procecded to diink off 
his compounded potation. 


Barbette still sat on the bench, and as she was 
looking off reflectingly down the road, she dis- 
cerned the approach of a wagon. It rolled up 
to the door, an a man jumped to the ground. 
As he crosse¢ the porch, he gave a single glance 
at the girl, and the color instantly rushed to his 
cheeks. 

Jacob Fell, who had looked out at the window 
to see this new arrival, suddenly turned fright- 
fully pale, and glanced hurriedly toward all parts 
of the room, as if he were mostly anxious to 
find some place of immediate secretion. The 
landlord, however, failed to observe this unusual 
embarrassment of his guest, so intent was he 
himself on watching the equipage that had just 
arrived. 

Exactly at that moment, and before Jacob 
Fell could have had time to get out of the room 
by any desired direction, the stranger entered. 

Barbette knew the stranger the moment her 
blue eyes met his. She recognized him as the 
same whose shadow had fallen across her lap 
only the morning before, while she was weaving 
her wild flowers into garlands. 

“ You are my prisoner!” said the new comer, 
stepping briskly up to Jacob Fell, and touching 
his should: r. ‘“ You must come with me!” 

Whereupon he began to fasten iron bands 
upon his wrists, and at once conducted him to 
the door. The prisoner was speechless with 
terror. 

Barbette saw the stranger carrying off her fa- 
ther, and began to set up the most piteous cries 
after him ; but inasmuch as he made no plea in 
her behalf, and as the officer—for such he was— 
knew she would be quite as well taken care of 
where she was, at least for the present, as if she 
returned to the old hut of her father again, he 
mounted to his seat, and drove rapidly away in 
the direction he had come, in company with his 
prisoner. 


Poor—poor Barbette! She sat on the wooden 


bench on the porch, and sobbed as if her very . 


heart would break. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Barsette had been suffered to cry by herself 
for a considerable time, the landlord being too 
stupified with what he had just seen to go to 
her with anything like words of consolation on 
his lips. In fact, had he attempted it, he would 
have failed in his purpose: for, though his heart 
had been tenderer than a woman’s, it could have 
expressed nothing that would have afforded 
balm to the child’s bleeding feelings. They 
were too rudely rent to be suddenly healed 
again. 

She looked through her tears, however, on 
hearing an unusual noise, as of the approach of 
acarriage. Perhaps she cherished a hope that 
her parent had returned to take her with him. 

Bat her disappointment was great at behold- 
ing only a travelling equipage, to which were 
strapped and secured two or three trunks. The 
landlord ran out to hold the horses’ heads, while 
a gentleman dismounted and assisted out a lady 
after him. The lady was deeply clad in mourn- 
ing, and as she drew aside but partially her veil 
to walk up the porch into the little tavern-house 
parlor, she betrayed a pair of large blue eyes, in 
which traces of pearly tears were still distinct. 

Her gaze immediately rested on the barefooted 
little girl, Barbette, who was still sitting on the 
bench. She pointed her husband’s attention 
likewise to her, and begged him in a whisper to 
make inquiries of the landlord respecting her; 
for, said she, “I am so much struck with her ap- 
pearance, and she so greatly resembles little Bar. 
bette that we lost, that I would willingly adopt 
her if I could obtain consent.” 

Her husband, after ushering her into the neat 
little parlor, at once returned to the child, and 
seeing the tears still wet upon her cheeks, asked 


her for what she had been weeping. 7 


To his inquiry she related, as continuously as 
her emotion would suffer her, all that had just 
transpired, taking care not to forget the most 
feeling mention of her father’s crue] abduction. 

The gentleman took her by her hand, and led 
her gently to his wife. Meantime the landlord 
came up, and interested his guests with his rough 


and earnest narration of the incident that had - 


just occurred. 

“She looks so like Barbette!” exclaimed the 
lady, when she had gazed for several moments 
upon her. 

“ But she says her name is Barbette,” added 
the gentleman, with much energy of feeling. 
“Tt struck me at once as being a very remark- 
able coincidence.” 
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The lady looked deeply surprised, and riveted 
her eyes upon the child. 

“Ts this your father whom they have carried 
away from you ?” asked the gentleman. 

The child answered, looking up through her 
tears, that he ¥ 

“ But where, then, do you live ?” continued the 
husband of the lady. 

_ “ Away off,” answered the child, expressing 
her childish idea of immense distance by a wide 
outstretching of her arms. 

“Now that your father is gone, will you go 
and live with me, and be my child ?” kindly asked 
the lady. 

Barbette only gave her for an answer a look 
of the most anxious and indescribable inquiry. 

“ Come to me a moment, child,” said the lady. 

She walked meekly up to her side. 

The lady placed her hand upon a ribbon much 
faded and worn, that was fastened about her 
neck, and drew forth from her bosom an amulet. 
Her face instantly became much paler than 
usual, and a strange fire shot forth from her ex- 
pansive blue eye. 

Her husband reached forward to see what dis- 
covery his wife had made. 

Turning over the bauble, she there beheld the 
name of the child in full, engraved with the day 
of her birth. 

“My child! My own lost child! My dear 
Barbette !” cried she, in an overflow of joy, while 
she clasped her frantically to her arms. 

Her husband looked on in utter astonishment, 
and attempted to clasp both wife and child in 
his arms. 

It was the lost child of the gentleman and 
lady. They had thus fortunately come upon 
her again during a journey they were making 
from their home in Montreal southward. 

After the excitement, incident upon this un- 
expected discovery, had in a measure subsided, 
and suitable refreshments had been procured, the 
lady having already acquainted the child with 
the fact that she was her mother, all three set 
out in the carriage again, and pursued their 
journey. Barbette was being carried the exact 
way she had but just come. 


They rode along for several miles. The drive 
was as fine as one could reasonably wish. The 
air was clear and bracing, and no dust rose to 
annoy their nostrils. The scenery on either side 
was indescribably agreeable, and the child could 
not help occasionally sinking her joy at finding 
her parents in the temporary joy of her novel 
ride in a carriage. She knew not the depth, or 
the breadth, or the strength of the new feeling 
that had just come back to her. 

The parents kept embracing and weeping over 
their child, asking her ‘all manner of questions 
most confusedly, and wondering how it could be 
that she had ever fallen into the hands of the 
man who had just been torn from her. 

Presently they were startled by the child’s 
pointing her fingers in the direction of the wood, 
the road upon which they were then travelling, 
skirting the bosom of a beautiful river. 

They looked anxiously in the direction whith- 
er she pointed them. 

“There’s where I live. In the hut in the 
woods there,” said she, in great glee. 

The parents gazed for a moment inquiringly 
at each other, but exchanged not a word. 

The gentleman at length stopped his horses, 
fastened them to a tree, and proceeded to take 
his wife and Barbette from the carriage. Then 
they all walked in the direction of the hut indi- 
cated by the child. 

Entering at the door, Barbette eagerly leading 
the way, their astonishment was unspeakable at 
finding both Jacob Fell and the officer in the 
room. 

For some time, not a word was said by cither 
side, only: the child kept exclaiming to Jacob, 
“See, see, I have found a new father and 
mother!” 

The gentleman then proceeded in few words 
to narrate to the officer the occurrence of the 
loss of his only child from her distant home, and 
her fortunate discovery again; and then de- 
manded to know of the prisoner how he came 
by her. 

“ First tell me where you live,” answered Ja- 
cob Fell. 

“In Montreal,” answered the gentleman. 

“And your name, if you please,” continued 
the prisoner. 

“Martel La Croix,” answered the gentleman 


again. 
“Then this prisoner ig again free !" instantly 
exclaimed the officer. 


“ What does this mean?” eagerly inquired M. 
La Croix. 

“That he was arrested for the supposed mur- 
der of your own self within two weeks! You 
have lately been in the city of ——?” 

“ Yes; and was so suddenly called away again 
before I had completed all my business, that I 
resolved to go back again to Montreal and bring 
my wife back with me, and now finish all my 
business. I was on my way back when I made 
the unexpected discovery of my child; and I 
have but just come here to prevent another dis- 
aster of equal magnitude.” 

At once the gyves were struck off the wrists 
of the prisoner, and he was set free. He then 
narrated to the parents of the child the manner 
of his becoming possessed of her, which was 
materially as follows : 

A strolling company of tinkers and gipsies 
had been prowling in; the neighborhood, many 
years before, and one of the women had this 
child, Barbette, with her. She had evidently 
grown tired with her care, and proposed to Jacob 
Fell, for a good consideration, to adopt her and 
care for her as his own, adding that some day 
she might bring him some handsome remunera- 
tion, inasmuch as she belonged to rich parents. 
He took her with all the clothes and trinkets she 
possessed, and Barbette had ever since lived with 
him as his own child, and dearly he said he loved 
her, too. She had seemed much as a daughter 
to him. 

The lady examined the trinkets which the 
strolling woman had given the man with the 
girl, and instantly recognized them as belonging 
to her while at home. 

This strange interview ended with Jacob Fell’s 
receiving a reward of a hundred pounds for his 
fidelity to his youthful and innocent charge, and 
an injunction to employ it all to his substantial 
profit. 

The happy Barbette bade him farewell with 
large tears swimming in her eyes, and rode away 
with her flaxen ringlets pressed closely against 
the throbbing heart of her mother. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE INEBRIATE’S MUSINGS. 


BY WILLIAM V. NOE. 


Where are the hopes that cheered my heart, 
In youth’s bright sunny day ; 

When fortune’s hand, propitious, seemed 
With flowers to strew my way? 


They're gone! forever lost to me, 
The guiltless joys of youth ; 
Accursed rum hath chased away 

Their innocence and truth. 


Where is the wife who cheered my path, 
In manhood’s later years ; 


Whose spirit high, alas! I crushed, 
Unmoved, beheld her tears? 


She sleeps a calm and gentle sleep, 
Within the old church-yard ; 
She never more will wake to weep, 

Or feel my disregard. 


Light be the sod— sweet bloom the flowers, 
On Mary’s gentle breast ; 

And bright the sunbeams on her grave, 
Where my affections rest. 


The demon now has done his work, 
Yet I will burst his chain ; 

I'll be no more his abject slave, 
1°ll be a man again. 


THE INSTINCT OF RAMBLING. 

At this point—and why exactly at this point, 
is a caprice of nature’s, which it rests upon 
to explain—I pause, and must pause, in order 
to indulge an instinct of rambling. It is an in- 
termitting necessity affecting my particular sys- 
tem, like that of migration that affects swallows, 
or the moulting of feathers that affects birdsé 
in general. Nobody is angry with swallows for 
vagabondising periodically, and surely I have a 
better right to indulgence than a swallow ; I take 
precedency of a swallow in any company what- 
soever. Indulgent or not, however, the reader 
must really put up with my infirmity. Being 
thwarted and thrown back upon the constitution, 
in me this impulse might prodace some malady 
—typhus fever, perhaps—whereas, to the reader, 
the worst effect of it will be, that he must take a 
flying leap over a page or two if he dislikes the 
interruption. Yet what evil is there in an inter- 


ruption? It is a kind of rest, or, as Coleridge 
used to style it, a landing-place in a flight of 
stairs. Call it a parenthesis, as do all writers— 


call it an excursus, as do all German commenta- 
tors—call it an episode, as do all narrative 

ets—and the momentary interruption, instead of 
a blemish, comes to be regarded as the prime 
luxury and bonne bouche of the whole work.—De 


can be, but time doth make it less? 
y time never can suppress.— Drayton. 


What 
But 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY SPIRIT HOME. 


BY FLORENCE GREENLEAP. 
I have a spirit home ; sweet vines are round it, 
And flowers are peeping from each dim recess ; 
The myrtle and the eglantine have d it, 
It stands alone in all its loveliness 
Far from the haunts of men,—the sunbeam, shining, 
Breaks through a forest radiant with its light ; 
While I, upon some mossy bed reclining, 
Commune with fancies beautifully bright. 


At eve, sweet Poesy doth whisper, dreaming, 
On airy wings she flieth unto me ; 
O, bright and glorious are those visions, seeming 
To come from worlds as fair as they must be. 
At midnight, when the sky is filled with glory, 
And through the leaves the whip-poor-will I hear, 
The nightingale doth tell his plaintive story, 
And finds a listener in my willing ear. 


At dawn of day, when roused from healthful slumber, 
I ope my eyes to gaze upon the scene; 

I hear sweet songsters which I may not number, 
Carolling gay amid the forest green. 

Sweet is my spirit home! The wild bird, telling 
His matin hywn, awakes me from repose ; 

Such rapturous joys surround my hidden dwelling, 
Joys that a heart contented only knows. 


STUCK AT A SPEECH. 


In February, 1818, he did what he never did 
before or since. He stuck ata speech. John 
Kemble had taken his leave of our stage, and 
before quitting Edinburgh, about sixty or sev- 
enty of his admirers gave him a dinner and a 
snuff-box. Jeffrey was put into the chair, and 
had to make the address previous to the presen- 
tation. He began very promisingly, but got 
confused, and amazed both himself and every- 
body else, by actually sitting down, and leaving 
the speech unfinished; and, until reminded of 
that part of his duty, not even thrusting the 
box into the hand of the intended receiver. He 
afterwards told me the reason of this. He had 
not premeditated the scene, and thought he had 
nothing to do except in the name of the com- 
pany to give the bos. But as soon as he rose 
to do this, Kemble, who was beside him, rose al- 
so, and with most formidable dignity. This 
forced Jeffrey to look up to his man; when he 
found himself annihilated by the tall tragic god ; 
who sank him to the earth at every compliment, 
by obeisances of overwhelming grace and state- 
liness. If the chairman had anticipated his po- 
sition, or recovered from his first confusion, his 
mind and words could easily have subdued even 
Kemble.—Lord Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE DEAD CHILD. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Laugh and prattle ceased forever, 

No more dimpling smiles are there ; 
Like the rolling of a river, 

Or the mists that melt in air ; 
No more smiling, nor beguiling 

Of the thoughts that droop with care 


Underneath the coffin-cover, 
Hands enfolded on her breast ; 
Snowdrops sprinkled freely over, 
Whereon stains were never prest ; 
She that bore her standing o’er her, 
Heart with swelling grief distrest. 


Though the daisies grow above her, 
Buried in the silent mould; 

Though thou canst not now discover 
That which never hath been told ; 

Grieve not, mother, sister, brother, 
Lambs like her are in the fold. 


A MONSTER LINGUIST. 


They knew little of Sir William Hamilton, 
who fanciei that his enormous reading tended to 
any result s» barren as this. But other whis- 
perers there were, who would have persuaded me 
that Sir William was simply a great linguist. 
Since the time when I first came to know him, 
Europe'has had several monsters of that class, 
and, amongst others, Cardinal Mezzofante. Per- 
haps the cardinal was, on the whole, the greatest 
of his order. He knew, I believe (so as to speak 
familiarly), thirty-four languages; whereas a 
Scandinavian clergyman (Swedish or Norse), 
who had died since the cardinal, and was repu- 
ted to have mastered fifty-six, probably only read 
them. But what ultimate value attached to this 
hyperbolical acquisition? If one wrote an epi- 
taph for his eminence, one might be tempted 
into saying, “ Here lies a man that, in the act of 
dying committed a robbery, absconding from his 
poor fellow-creatures with a valuable polyglot 
dictionary.” Assuredly, any man who puts his 
treasures into a form which must perish in com- 

ny with bimself, is no profound benefactor to 

is species. Not thus did Sir William proceed, 
as I soon learned after I made his aequaintance ; 
and the results of his reading are now sown and 
rooted at Paris, not less than at Berlin; are 
blossoming on the Rhine; and are bearing fruit 
on the Danube.— Hamilton's Memoirs. 


Nature makes us poor only when we lack 
necessaries ; but custom gives the name of pov- 
erty to the want of superfluities. 


OLD ENGLISH MANNERS. 

Tn the reign of James I., men and women wore 
looking-glasses publicly—the men, as brooches 
or ornaments in their hats, and the women at 
their girdles, or on their bosoms, or sometimes 
(like the ladies of our day) in the centre of their 
fans, which were then made of feathers, inserted 
into silver or ivory tubes. 

At feasts, every guest brought his own knife, 
and a whetstone was placed behind the door, 
upon which he sharpened bis knife as he entered. 

In 1564, a Dutchman, named Wm. 
brought the first coach into England ; and, it is 
said, the sight of it put both horses and men 
into amazement. Some said it was a crob shell, 
brought out of China; and some imagined it to 
be one of the Pagan temples in which the can- 
nibals adored the devil. 

The business of cap-making was ruined in 
1591 by the common wearing of hats, which 
then came into vogue. 

Smoothing irons are of late invention ; in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth and James L., large 
stones, inscribed with texts of scripture, were 
used for that purpose. 

A Mrs. Isabel Danton, of Leeds, is said to 
have first invented hats and baskets made “df 
straw. 

In 1634, two rich women desired to marry the 
Earl of Huntington for the sake of the title. 
One of them offered to lay down £20,000 on the 
day of her marriage. The other offered £500 a 
year, during his life, and £6000 in cash, he to go 
with her to the church and marry her; immedi- 
ately after the ceremony, they were to take leave 
at the church door, and never to see each other 


again. 

In Clarendon’s papers, is the following: “At 
Henly, upon Thames, a woman, speaking against 
taxation imposed by parliament, was ordered by 
the committee to have her tongue fastened by a 
nail to the body of a tree by the way-side, on a 
market-day, which was accordingly done, and a 
paper, in great letters, setting forth the heinous- 
ness of her crime, fixed to her back.’—E£nglish 
Annals. 


[Written for @leason’s Pictorial.) 
WHAT IS LIFE? 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 
What is life? “tis but a breath 
Of a passing zephyr 
Stealing o'er time's silvered brow,— 
Soon ’t is gone forever. 


What is life? "tis but a drop 
Amid the boundless ocean ; 
As driving spray, or wavelet’s crest, 
*Neath the storm-~cloud’s wild commotion. 


What is life? "tis but a ray 

Of evening’s fading sunlight, 
Or as the visions of a dream, 

In the lone hours of midnight. 


What is life? "tis all of time 
That to man is given ; 

A rugged path that all must climb, 
That leads to woe or heaven. 


This is life—the knell of time, 
Fleeting—evanescent ; 

Man has nought, while here below, 
But the moment present. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and 
discharge of the fullness and swellings of the 
heart, which passions of all kinds do cause and 
induce. We know diseases of stoppings and 
suffocations are most dangerous in the body ; 
and it is not much otherwise in the mind; you 
may take sarza to open the liver, steel to open 
the spleen, flower of sulphur for the lungs. cas- 
toreum for the brain ; but no receipt openeth the 
heart but a true friend, to whom you may im- 
part griefs, joys, fears, ho suspicions, coun- 
sels, and whatsoever lieth upon the heart, to 
oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift, or confession. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MOONLIT SCENES. 


BY B. J. HOWE. 


How 1 to hearts that mourn, 
The magic of that moonlit sky ; 
To bring again the vanished scenes— 
The happy eves—of days gone by ; 
Again to i, mid bursting tears, 
The loved and lost of other years.— Doane. 


The moon has just risen far over the deep, 
Her beams on its bosom all tranquilly sleep ; 
Her lustre is shed over nature’s warm breast, 
And forest and meadow in silver are drest. 


How tranquil the scene! how delightfal the hour ! 
My slumbering fancy awakes in its power ; 

And beneath the soft rays of her mild, gentle light, 
A thousand bright feelings come o’er me to-night. 


The scenes of my childhood, unfading and true, 

By her magical power are presented to view ; 

Fond memory opens her glittering store, 

And the friends of my youth are around me once more. 


How dear the loved home of my infancy seems, 
Where I sported, at eve, ‘neath her favoring beams ; 
Its memory still shall be dear to my heart, 

And to life’s latest hour it shall never depart. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
It will be remembered that last 
week we gave an illustrated view 
of the city of Galveston, Texas. 
Herewith we give a representation 
of Houston, a sister city, and the 
capital of this flourishing State. 
The peculiar history of Texas 
mekes it an interesting study, both 
as it relates to its geographical 
character and its political impor- - 
tance. Touching the former, the 
general aspect of the country is 
that of an inclined plane, gradually 
sloping from the mountains on the 
west eastward to the sea, and in- 
tersected by numerous rivers, all 
having a southeast direction. The 
territory is, however, naturally di- - 
vided into three separate regions, 
which in many respects differ from 
each other. The first or level) re- 
gion extends along the coast, with 
a breadth inland varying from 100 
miles, where greatest in the centre, 
to 70 and 30 miles, being most 
contracted towards the southwest 
extremity. The soil of this region 
is principally a rich allavium. wich 
scarcely a stone, yet singularly free 
from stagnant swamps. Broad 
woodlands fringe the banks of the 
rivers, between which are extensive 
and rich pasture lands. The sec- 
ond division, the largest of the 
three, is the undulating or rolling- 
prairie region, which extends for 
150 or 200 miles farther inland, its 
wide grassy tracts alternating with 
others that are thickly timbered. 
These last are especially prevalent 
in the east, though the bottoms and 
river valleys throughout the whole 
region are well wooded. Lime- 
stone and sandstone form the com- 
mon substrata of this region; the 
upper soil consists of a rich friable 
loam, mixed indeed with sand, but 
seldom to such an extent as to 
vent the culture of the most ex- 
feosiien products. The third, or 
mountainous region, situated prin- 
cipally in the west and southwest, forms part of 
the great Sierra Madre, or Mexican Alps, but 
little explored and still unsettled. At its remote 
extremity it consists of an elevated table land, 
“where the prairies not unfrequently resemble 
the vast steppes of Asia except in their superior 
fertility” ‘The principal rivers are the Neches, 
Trinidad, Brazos‘de Dios, Colorado, Guadalupe, 
San Antonio and Nueces. ‘They all fall into the 
If.of Mexico, or rather (except the Brazos de 
ios), into its bays and /agoons. The latter bear 
a considerable resemblance to the haffs along 
the south shore of the Baltic, except that they are 


VIEW OF HOUSTON, CAPITAL OF TEXAS. 


upon a much larger scale: and the coast, as 
Humboldt has stated, presents everywhere for- 
midable obstacles to navigation, in the long, low, 
narrow belts of land by which it is fenced, and 
which bound the lagoons, in the want of har- 
bors for vessels drawing more than 12 1-2 feet of 
water, and in the bars at the mouths of the riv- 
ers; still, however, steam vessels have been able 


to enter and ascend the Sabine to a considerable - 


distance. “The Neches is navigable for small 
steamboats for upwards of 100 miles; Trinidad 
river for 300 or 400 miles; and the Brazos de 
Dios, for at least half that distance. 


VYALE’S MAMMOTH TENT. 

Yale’s Mammoth Tent, of which we give a 
fine engraving below, is one of the curiosities of 
the age. For convenience and general propor- 
tions it is, beyond a doubt, the best tent in the 
country for the purpose of accommodating con- 
ventions, mass meetings, picnics, public dinners, 
agricultural fairs, etc. It will easily accommo- 
date ‘three ‘five hundred to dine, and will 
hold from seven to twelve thousand persons! 
The tent is now in thorough repair, and is offered 
by Mr. Yale to let on the most reasonable terms. 
ih M. Yale, Boston, is the owner. 


REPRESENTATION OF YALb’s MAMMOTH TENT. 


ORIGIN OF PORCELAIN. 
The origin of porcelain ma: 
probably be ascribed to saben 
It is very possible that the peculiar 
changes which clay experiences, 
on being burnt in the fire, may 
bave afforded to some of the early 
inhabitants of the world the first 
hints for applying this earth to a 
variety of usefal pu . Soon 
after the employment of clay in 
making bricks, mankind doubtless 
acquired methods of moulding it 
into vessels of capacity and uten- 
sils for culinary purpose. The 
most ancient writers mention earth- 
en vessels, as though they had been 
in use from time immemorial. 
Remains of jars, and other forms 
of earthern ware, are found in all 
countries, buried in the earth, and 
in those which have no memorial 
of having ever been inhabited. _ It 
is probahle that the early inhabi- 
tants of the world arrived nearer 
perfection in the modeling of clay 
than in any other manafacture, for 
in China and Japan, porcelain of 
an excellent quality was made 
long before the Christian era. No 
color is distinzuishable in the red 
hot kiln of the potter but the red 
itself, till the werkman introduces 
a small piece of dry wood, which, 
producing a white flame, renders 
all the other colors visible in a 
moment. There are now five hun- 
dred farnaces at work in China, 
and nearly a million of men em- 
ployed in one province, viz., Kiam- 
si. Whitaker says that the name 

reelain is derived from the herb 

urslaine, which has a purple-col- 
ored flower like the ancient china. 
That porcelain was not uncom- 
mon in Europe in the first century 
of the Christian era, is evident 
from the discoveries that have 
been made in the excavation of 
those cities destroyed by an erap- 
tion of Vesuvius in the last year 
of ‘Titus. There were no less than 
193 vases of porcelain taken out of the ruins of 
Herculaneum. These vessels were not of Euro- 
pean manufacture, but brought from Pontus in 
Asia by the victorious army of Pompey. About 
sixty years before Christ, the Persians had ar- 
rived at great excellence in this elegant art. 
The best Asiatic porcelain is manufactured at 
Scharis, one of the t principal cities of 
Persia. Thegarth of which it is made isa 
enamel, like that of the Chinese porcelain ;' its 
grain is fine, and it is as transparent; so that it 
sometimes excels that of the Chinese, its varnish 
is so exquisite —Jiistory of the Useful Arts. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“The Solitary Artist,” a story, by Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 
“ Aunt Hetty’s Old ¢ hest,”’ a tale of the eighteenth cen- 


tury, by Lucy Laywoop., 
¢ Washing Day,” a domestic sketch, by Mrs. M. B. Ron- 


The Naguerreoty pe,” a sketch, by Mrs. E. Wetimowr. 
“ May,” verses, by Ep. Newcoms. 
“ Sunset," ? by Uarnouine A. Haypen. 
amas is here,” lines, by C. 
Spirit turns to olden Times,” by D. Harpy, Jn. 
bes “An ty Mra. K. T. 
“ Fancy’s Vision,”’ verses, by J. ALFoRD. 
“ Childhood,” lines, by Susan H. BiarspeL. 


“ The Hours,” verses, by STANWooD. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A of the Lowell Pactories, at Lowell, Mass. A 
fine , taken on the spot by our artist, Mr. Stratton. 


A quieodl quia illustrating the Manners and Customs of 
the Arabs. First, »n external view of Douar—a very fine 
and characteristic scene. Second, a picture representing 
Arab Children. Third, view of the Entrance of an Aratian 
Tent Fourth, an Interior view of an ag heen Fifth, 
a specimen of "Arabian female ind 
Arab womin Spinning Palm 
representing 

ve series of pictures. 

A very perfect picture. by Mr. Elliott, \ sopornenting the 
late great Firemen’s Parade, in Philadelphia, being their 
triennial . The first scene represents the 
asit passed the Custom Houre, with oy 
of Indians, Machines, and Fire Companies 

ture. relating to the same sul ject, and by the same ne art 
repre-ent« the Proces-ion more in the 
the Car of Liberty, which formed a 
line of the display. 

A view of the Holliston High School, at Holliston, Mass. 
Taken by our artist, Mr. Manning, on the spot. 
ture of the new Custom Houre, at San 


A fine engraving of the Now York Post-Office. An ac- 
curate view of this fine building. 


An original and peculiar view of the City of Oregon, with 
ndings. 


its surrou 
prge of the Pictoria), represen 
of our extensive cotablishment, 


picture for those of our subscri' 
modus operandi of our office. 


EUSTATIA: 


—OR— 


THE SYBIL’S PROPHECY. 
A TALE OF ENGLAND, FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


BY. MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


We commence a story thus entitled in this 
week’s number of the Flag of our Union. It is 
a well laid plot throughout, and is fraught with 
much interest from the first to the last chapter, 


Our readers who love a clear, well written story, 


with point and earnestaess in it, will be pleased 
with this excellent novelette from Miss Howe. 


Savinos Baxxs.—The law taxing money in 
savings banks, which has passed, and been ap- 
proved by the governor, requires the treasurers 
of these institutions to disclose the amount of 
money déposited in them to the credit of any 
person named ia a written request, to the over- 
seers of the poor, or the assessors of any town 
or city—for neglect, a fine of fifty dollars. 


‘Tur Orera Hovse, Bumstead place, Boston, 
- is progressing with great rapidity. It has risen 
some six feet above the foundation. is now 
confidently asserted it will be. finished by 
the commencement of the next musical season. 


Kossurs.—The eloquent Hungarian visited 
. the Boston public schools a few days since, and 
expressed much delight at these “ work shops of 
the mind.” 


SmoxixG.—In Boston a man has to pay a fine 
if he smokes a cigar or pipe in the street. This 
wood to be the MA, but ‘the law 
has been repealed. 


Miuitagy—Our military friends will thank 
us for the timely scenes-published in this week's 
number, relating to the army. 


Prestpent Maxinec.—The political papers 
are very busy just now. 


HUMAN NATURE. 

“Envy is the yoke-fellow of eminence,” says 
the old proverb, and in no instance have we seen 
the principle more strongly illustrated than as it 
regards Kossuth’s career in America. As he 
rises step by step in the scale of appreciation, and 
becomes more and more the wonder of the age 
for his almost superhuman eloquence, and is 
more and more loved for the sacredness of his 
cause, and more and more sought after for the 
sake of his patriotic example, we find a plenty 
of small-fry politicians struggling to put him 
down by sly insinaations and low imputations, 
whispered from ear to ear, as the midnight assas- 
sin would perform his work, but never uttered 
aloud, man fashion. 

Some of these innuendoes appear in the shape 
of anonymous letters (ten to one written by the 
editor of the journal in which they appear), pur- 
porting to come from some neighboring city, and 
also assuming to speak the sentiments of Kos- 
suth’s countrymen in that quarter. This is only 
one of the ridiculous @iodes that wire-pulling 
politicians have adopted to injure the noble 
Magyar. But-truth is mighty and will prevail ; 
he is as far above their reach as the sun in heaven 
is beyond their control ; and their vile machina- 
tions only serve in the end still more to elevate 
the object of them, since the calm, silent con- 
tempt with which he meets them, proves his own 
nobleness of spirit, and that it is his cause, not 
himself, that he is struggling to defend. 

Every subterfuge has been resorted to, in order 
that Kossuth might be prejudiced before the 
people ; nursery tales could not be more ridicu- 
lous or unimportant than many of the stories that 
political papers have related about him. The 
amount of the whole affair can be stated in a few 
words. Kossuth (like a second Peter the Hermit) 
is preaching a crusade against European despot- 
ism; if he could convince this country of the 
good policy and advantage of intervention to the 
destruction of such miserable powers as those of 
Russia and Austria, he would be very glad. 

Failing in this, he asks for money to buy arms 
and ammunition to put into his people’s hands, 
and let them fight their own battles. To this 
last proposition there can be very few if any ob- 
jections brought, and so let “ material aid” be 
showered upon him, and his purse filled. Inthe 
meantime, it matters not whether Kossuth has 
given his boot-black a blowing up, or overpaid 
his washerwoman ; whether he has failed to drink 
a glass of wine, or has taken one too many with 
Capt. Long; or even if he has refused to bow 
quite so low to some of the knaves and fools, 
both of his own country and ours, who have 
flocked about him. 

It is the man’s cause, and the man as connected 
with his cause, that we have to do with, and for 
Heaven’s sake, let the two-penny papers cease 
quarrelling about the matter, and give freedom's 
cause and its apostle a fair chance. 


THE EARL’S WARD: 


—OR THE— 
OLD CHAPEL AND ITS MYSTERIES. 


A LEGEND OF THE LAND AND OCEAN. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


This fine story, just completed in the Flag of 
our Union, is now issued in book form, and is 
for sale at all the periodical depots throughout 
the country. This is one of the most interest- 
ing and ceptivating tales that we have ever 
printed from the pen of this popular author, and 
is in convenient form, as republished, for preser- 
vation, or to send to distant friends complete. 


Discoverep.—A lake farty miles long and 
three miles wide has just been discovered only 
40 miles northwest of St. Paul, Minnesota, Also 
a lake 100 miles in circumference, heretofore un- 
known to the whites, has been discovered within 
15 miles of St. Anthony. 


A Pepestrian.—Noah Noyes, aged 82 years, 
walked from Newburyport to Boston one day 
last week, and returned tne next day. He has 
been in the habit of coming to Boston on foot for 


on Doos,—The two pages in this 
week’s number devoted to this subject, will be 
found most interesting. 


Kossura on tax Commoyn.—This fine pic- 
ture on the first page, is one of Billings’s best de- 
signs, and is very fine and effective. 


EUROPEAN DESPOTISM. 


Every fresh arrival from abroad only shows 
more forcibly the progress of despotism in 


‘Europe. It does seem as though there was but 


a feeble chance for liberty in Europe. Villany 
is triumphant; even England looks on with 
apathy, and says to herself, “ If I interfere, I may 
come off like the jackass in the fable, who went 
to ask for horns, and came back without ears! 
We'd better let well alone.” France seems to be 
leading swiftly on towards the goal of despotism, 
and perhaps by the next arrival, we shall hear of 
the declaration of the empire. What a misera- 
ble, sycophantic nation the French are, with every 
chance of liberty within their grasp, to allow an 
upstart profligate to outmaster them and seat 
himself upon the throne! France does not de- 
serve liberty ; her people are too grovelling and 
debased to realize any such pure and noble prin- 
ciple as republicanism. But Hungary, poor 
struggling Hungary! God help her to rid her- 
self.of and Russia; and she will set the 
rest fope an example! In Austria and 
Russia, tyranny is consolidating itself in quite a 
family way; for Count Buol, the new Austrian 
prime minister, is brother-in-law of Baron May- 
erndorf, the Russian minister in Vienna, and 
was formerly minister of Austria in St. Peters- 
burg ; and thus are seen the windings of Russian 
diplomacy and influence. It is quite uncertain 
how long Russia will even allow Austria to 
breathe the breath of independent life. In Spain 
the necessary work of suppressing the journals— 
strangling free thought and the communication 
of intelligence—goes on apace. In one day the 
government seized five of them, when the direct- 
ors of the remainder met to deliberate as to 
what course to take, but came to no conclusion. 
One of the sentences was a fine of 39.000 reals 
and six months imprisonment—all for being a 
little too democratic. Europe is certainly in a 
bad way—receding back to the dark ages. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The readers of the Pictorial will have noticed 
that from time to time, in accordance with the 
promise of our prospectus, we have introduced 
scenes from natural history among our numer- 
ous engravings. This we shall continue to do, 
in order to add to the value, as well as interest, 
of our paper. To youthful eyes and minds, 
these pictures are peculiarly valuablé; and to 
all, they are interesting and instructive. We 
have, in store, some very rare and beautiful pic- 
tures, which will be presented to the readers of 
our paper from time to time; and they may be 
assured that no effort on our part will be want- 
ing, to make the Pictorial, not only a universal 
favorite, but a paper of intrinsic value. On 
pages 324 and 325, of the present number, we 
present a series of pictures of some dozen differ- 
ent species of doys, forming a fine series and 
chapter on this faithful animal. 


ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL. 

Professor Morse has received from the king 
of Wurtemburg a splendid gold medal of the 
arts and sciences, as a testimonial, as the letter 
accompanying the medal expresses it, of the ap- 
preciation in which he is held as “the inventor 
of the best recording telegraph known to him, 
and which, on account of its simplicity and effi- 
ciency, is adopted and used throughout all Ger- 
many.” This is the third testimonial of the 
kind Professor Morse has received from foreign 
governments. While the Professor is receiving 
these high testimonials from abroad, for the 
most wonderfal, if not valuable, invention of the 
age, at home he has with great difficulty and 
expense been able to keep his invention from 
being pirated by those who, in every community, 
are always attempting to defraud inventors of 
their rights, 

Bap.—Six patients have been admitted into 
the Indiana Insane Hospital, within a month, 
made insane by the spirit rappings. 


Tremont House, Boston.—This favorite 
house is to be repaired and new furnished in the 
best possible style. 


Brooke has. been playing 
at the Astor Place: Opera House with distin- 
guished success. 

Lowa THE Dansevuse—Lola Montez is visit- 
ing the lake cities, and will go to Canada. 


Map Does !—Look out for them! 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Theodore Bartel- 
ing to Miss teling. 


By Rev. md oa Mr. William D. Brown to Miss Mar- 


By Rev. Mr. Savage, Mr. Samuel 8. Motley, of New York, 
to Miss Elizabeth T. Ba 
5 By her Dr. Neale, Ephraim Willard, Esq., to Miss Olive 


+ me Rev. Mr. Reynolds, of West Rox Mr. c. 
Henderson to Miss Harriet C. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. annison, Mr. Isaiah Clark 
to Miss Mary Ann Farnsworth. 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Reynolds, Mr. 
James to Mias Elizabeth G. Champney. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Worcester, Mr. Edward Callum to 
Mies Aurelia B. Goldsmith, of ase x. 

At Newburyport, b na Mr. Reed, Mr. James V. Felker 
to Mss Mary A. Wil 

At Castine, Me., Hon. ‘Thomas Robinson, of Ellsworth, 
to Miss Margaret A. Meade. 

At seein, HE Mr. Edward W. Billings to Miss 
Hannah Peckham 

At New Haven, Ct., Dr. Charles Foote to Miss Amelia 2. 
Jenkins, formerly of Greenfield id, Mass. 
_ At bri- tol, Ct., kom Cha’s Eg Clark, of Great Bend, Jef- 

€o., N. ¥ Mrs. Hannah 8. Kesey. 

At Pictou, NS . David R. McKay, of Boston, to Miss 

Caroline E. Patterson. 


In this city, Mr. Ezekiel F. Billings, 62; Mrs. Nancy M. 
Freeman, “8; Mr. Jonathan Tyler, 41; Miss Hannah Ma- 
ria Lucas, 16; Walter Barker, Esq , of Dorchester, 59 ; Mixs 
Ann Eliza Burchstead, 17; Mrs. Louisa M. Bradbury, 34 ; 
Mrs. Betsey Drake, 48. 

At Roxbury, Mr. George W. Brown, 22. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Betsey Remick. 62. 

At Somerville, Mr. Thomas Pepper, 33. 

At Cambridgeport, Miss J. Anna Haskell, 22. 

At West Cambridge, Mr. Elhanan Blanchard, 60. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Uharles D. Harod, 34. 

At Medford, Mrs. Sarah Lord, of Ipswich, 83. 

At Salem, Mr. James Archer, Bl; Mr. Nathan Cook, 38. 

At Scituate, Mrs. Hannah Rose, 89. 

At Groton, Mrs. Charlotte ©. Gordon, 28. 

At Taunton, Capt. John Harvey, 87. 

At Bridgewater, Mrs. Deborah L. Hale, 68. 

At I[opkinton, Miss Emily Reaa, 62. 

At Southampton, Rev. Jarius C. Seable, 33. 

At Westhampton, Kev. David Coggm, 35. 

At Newbury, Vt, Rev. Eteazer Welis, 68. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Wiltiam RK. Cobb, 50. 

At Providence, R L., Mr. Asa W. Davis, 43. 

At New York, Dr. George H Kingsbury, = 

At Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Nancy 8. Spalaing, 27 

At Washington, D. C., Rev. D. Steele, 6u. 

At Louisville, Ky. » Col. W. R. Jones, U.8 A. 

At Pensaco! U8 Maria 8., wife of Commander 


T. Phinney, Esq., late of Boston. 
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Drawing-Room C i 
awing-troom Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 
The object of thi« paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary me! < no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN 


and the cream of the domestic ty 


whole well spiced with wit and bane. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all po of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a eens en- 
tirely original in its design, in this aay A 
contain views of every populous city in the known fom 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the ane | 
ani merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
ven, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
iom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font oi new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miseellany it presents, to ‘inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality. and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing ing uP to view all th: good and pure, and avoiding all 

is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
ae the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume. commencing on 
the first of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

1G> One copy of the Frac or our Union, and one copy 
the PicrorniAL Drawine-Room Companion, 


The Picronmat Drawine-Room Companion may be ob- 
tained at any of the periodical depots threughout the 
country, and of ny Satur at ten cents per single coy y. 


Published every 
Bosron, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New Yor} . 
A. WINCH, 16 Chestnut Street, Philadelphir. 
BURGESS, TAYI.OK & Co., 111 Baltimore Balt'more. 
A. C. BAGLEY, 121 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS. 48 Woodward Avenue. Detroit 
BE. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Cheatnut, ®t Taria. 


* Swhscriptions received at either of the abore places. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
REMEMBRANCES. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


Do you remember the pleasant morn 
When we stood in yon green lane ; 
And our hearts were joyous as if they ne’er 
Had known one throb of pain? 
And the birds, in their heavenward flight 
Through the realms of golden light, 
Poured forth their songs, that on the air 
Came echoing back again ? 


And we were as glad as they, 
But our joy had a deeper tone ; 
And it found, from our souls, its silent way, 
As we wandered there alone ; 
And the wind came floating by, 
From its home in the southern sky, 
And a charm seemed wrought with the rising day, 
And around our spirits thrown. 


A charm in each quivering leaf, 
That unfolded to greet the morn ; 

A charm in the jewels that flashed beneath, 
Of nature’s abundance born ; 

And in every summer sound, 

Mid the pleasant nooks around, 

That bade us forget life’s olden grief, 
In its newly opening dawn. 


And hand in hand, we looked afar 
Down the valley of the past ; 
Whence rose one lovely, shining star, 
From the shadows around it cast ; 
And dark forms glided by, 
Slowly and silently, 
And the dim train closed, at last. 


But the present, where we dwelt, 
Was a sweet and quiet scene ; 

And the happiness we felt 
Uprose from hearts serene ; 

For the beaming star shone on, 

And the shadowy forms were gone, 
And the clouds no more were seen. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE WIDOW’S ACCEPTANCE. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Ir was just six months and four days after the 
decease of Mr. Titus Bubble, when his bachelor 
friend, Mr. Ichabod Thistle, found himself in the 
parlor of his widow. It was evening, and the 
mellow light of the single gas burner reflected 
its rays through the prismatic glass pendants 
from the chandelier to the opposite wall, in rain- 
bow colors of exceeding beauty. This appear- 
ance induced Mrs. Bubble to take a seat near 
Mr. Thistle, that together they might more mi- 
nutely scan the beauty of the reflection. Whether 
the near position gave the bachelor renewed 
courage or not, we never knew; but the lounge 
was downy, and his position was altogether an 
enviable one, especially contrasted with his straw 
matting floor at home, and the old leather-cush- 
ioned chair, which was his daily seat. Mr. This- 
tle began thus: “And so, Mrs. Bubble, you 
think of retaining this house and its comforts, 
just as your husband left it? Titus was a noble- 
souled fellow, very shrewd withal, and must have 
left you a handsome fortune.” 

Mrs. Bubble raised a deep bordered handker- 
chief to her eyes, and replied: “He did so; but 
then, Mr. Thistle, I never knew what real trouble 
was until my husband died. I never shall for- 
give the undertaker for his carelessness. That 
plate on his coffin was buried with him, and then 
to think of those mismatched horses in the pro- 
cession. I am told, Mr. Thistle, that the distant 
connexions rode in a carriage where a white 
horse and a red one were paired. Poor Titus! 
Why, it seems as if the sight would have made 
him rise! you know, Mr. Thistle, my husband 
had a great fancy for finely matched animals.” 

Mr. Thistle wondered what he would think of 
their being yoked. He only bowed, therefore, to 
this remark, and added: “ Unprotected women 
must have peculiar sufferings arising from their 
loneliness.” 

“ But, Mr. Thistle, you well know my husband 
was not a domestic character. Poor dear soul ! 
how much comfort he used to take in that Club 
House. His admission fee was five hundred dol- 
lars, and this sum he always paid annually, be- 
cause I insisted that cigar smoke was ruinous to 
our damasks ; and then he was so fond of games, 
and nobody could beat him at billiards or chess ; 
but the worst of it was, he would keep late 
hours, and that wore upon his constitution, and 
I used to reprove him and beseech him, out of 
pure regard to his own health; but God's will 
be done, his time had come!” and here the wid- 
ow again wept profusely. “ Still” she added, 
“J did my duty as far as Tknew. I bought the 


best suit of bombazine and the richest crape I 
could find ; I have ever since worn the first wid- 
ow’s veil, and conducted just as if he were look- 
ing out of his grave upon me. No gentlemen, 
Mr. Thistle, by invitation have crossed my thresh- 
old; for all men are alike to me now, Mr. This- 
tle; and when people joke me about them, I 
think to myself, could I ever act such a dutiful 
part to another? for, after all, Mr. Thistle, a 
husband has a great many wants, as well as a 
wife. To keep one’s temper when one is slighted ; 
to have the question rudely put to you, ‘why 
didn’t you mend this coat, and sew on that but- 
ton, and oversee the nursing maid, and look into 
dark, dirty closets?’ to be told that you are not 
so much of an invalid as you fancy yourself; to 
take no interest in a finely executed piece of em- 
broidery, and object to one’s riding, on the os- 
tensible ground that walking is more conducive 
to health,—O, Mr. Thistle, when I think over ail 
these things, all men are alike, and my dear hus- 
band was only like the race in general. I only 
regret now I ever gave him such Cauille lec- 
tures; but Heaven knows I only did it for his 
good!” 

“And nothing would induce you to change 
your mind, I suppose ?” inquired Mr. Thistle. 

“T said all men were alike,” replied the wid- 
ow. “Perhaps I ought to qualify such lan- 
guage. Titus, you know, sir, had a violent tem- 
per, and was fond of some things, of which any 
woman ought to complain.” 

“But would Mrs. Bubble object to forming 
another connexion, with a sedate, home-loving, 
pleasing, agreeable companion, whose whole life 
should be devoted to her service?” 

Mrs. Bubble paused. 

“ But, sir, I have so often insisted upon it to 
my friends that I should never quit my widow- 
hood ; that all my time should be spent with lit. 
tle Titus, that I should be a perfect laughing- 
stock were I to change it. But,” said she, em- 
phatically, “the boy does need a father. I am 
satisfied paternal care should be added to mater- 
nal, Mr. Thistle.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the bachelor, feeling quite 
at ease. 

“ And then as to the guardianship, I have as- 
sumed that responsible charge ; and Titus is be- 
ginning to have so many wants—that big drum 
cost ten dollars, Mr. Thistle, and the musical 
instrument, which he broke yesterday, was fifty ; 
done in a passion, Mr. Thistle; and yet he is a 
dear boy—only so like his father. I am, there- 
fore, free to say, that my care all devolving on 
one, is enough to break down the strongest con- 
stitution. And when I used to say to Titus, ‘I 
never shall marry again in the event of your 
death,’ he used to call me womanish, and say, in 
less than a year somebody would be stepping in 
his slippers. Poor man! he knew human na- 
ture ; but, then, I had never realized the solitude 
of widowhood ;—to act the part of a man at the 
table ; to sit at the head of a pew; to ride alone 
in a carriage; to pass whole evenings without 
expecting your husband to return; to take soli- 
tary journeyings, and everywhere and at all 
times to feel unprotected. It really shatters my 
nervous system, and makes me at times almost 
relent.” 

Thistle’s room, on his return, looked cheerless 
enough. An old bachelor’s life seemed to him a 
dreary one. Those easy chairs; that comfort- 
able fortune; the ample house, and freedom to 
range over every part of it; the fumes of his 
present residence ; the cold coffee, and cold room, 
and cold reception of his cold-hearted landlady, 
except on quarter days, strengthened his purpose 
to again call on Mrs. Bubble. The conversation 
was then resumed, and now the widow added : 

“You are the most convincing man’in the 
world, Mr. Thistle. I have been talking with 
little ‘ Titi’ He says he should love his new 
‘papa; and as I have looked over the whole cir- 
cumstances, I do not see that I can be blamed 
for changing my mind. I shall, however, Mr. 
Thistle, keep the purse strings in my own hands! 
but we shall mutually be benefited by the 
outlays.” 

Poor Thistle was thunderstruck ; he doubted 
whether he had better hang his hat on that va- 
cant peg; but he had gone so far, it might look 
dishonorable. And in seven months from Bub- 
ble’s death, everybody was gazing at a pair of 
splendid white steeds which stood before the 
church door; and while they looked, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thistie jamped into the carriage, having just 
been made one! 


A ship ought not to be fixed by a single anchor. 
epee 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
P OERSY. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


When grosser passions fill the heart, 
And care-absorbing thoughts betray ; 
When worldly loves no more impart 
Their power to smooth life’s rugged way ; 
O, Poeay, to thee I turn, 
And feel thy tenderest nature burn. 


At night, to lay my weary head 
Upon the pillow’s form to rest ; 
Though soft as down, the soothing bed 
Gives not one pleasure to my breast, 
If poesy its charm refuse, 
And I’m forsaken by the muse. 


But when the maid awakes those fires 
Which wrap the soul in lofty strains, 
Or holy sense the mind inspires, 
As mounts the lark o’er flowery plains ; 
I leap for joy, and drink from rills 
That flow adown Parnassian hills. 


0, contemplation! blessed balm ! 
For pain we ‘re doomed to undergo ; 

Come, still each tumult into calm, 
And drive the murky clouds of woe 

From every eye, who asks of thee, 

To set the soaring fancy free. 


When the last throb my chest shall heave, 
And I am warned the time has come, 
Which bids my spirit take its leave 
For worlds, whose passage is the tomb, 
May it and poesy arise, 
To aid the “ music of the skies.” 


TUE INVENTOR OF COLOGNE WATER. 

M. Farina, the celebrated manufacturer of Eau 
de Cologne, had three children, to each of whom 
he has given a fortune of 210,000 francs. His 
eldest daughter married, in 1827, M. Hanecart 
Peycam, who had 150,000 francs. In the course 
of a few years, the fortune, both of M. Hanecart 
Peycam and his wife, had disappeared. In 1846, 
Madame Hanecart brought an action against 
her father, to allow her a certain sum annually, 
and the tribunal condemned him to pay her 
4800 francs a year. M. Hanecart subsequently 
demanded that his father-in-law should make 
him a separate allowance; but M. Farina re- 
fased, on the ground that he no longer lived with 
his wife, that he was addicted to play, and that 
he was able to provide for himself. The matter 
was carried before the civil tribunal, and after 
being argued, was decided in favor of M. Farina. 
M. Hanecart appealed to the court of appeal 
against the judgment, but it was coutrmel. In 
the coarse of the proceedings, Hanecart’s advo- 
cate stated, that the income of M. Farina is 
224,000 francs. —Paris paper. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
FAREWELL. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


Farewell! Around that sad, sweet word, 
A chain of memories ever cling ; 

That rise, whene’er the heart is stirred, 
And their sad influence round us fling. 

Sad, but yet sweet, this power is strong, 
And oft will cause the heart to swell, 

As thoughts of by-gone days will throng 
Around that tender word—farewell. 


Farewell! The trembling lips that speak 
The word—the eyes now dimmed by tears, 
Tell how the fond young heart would break, 
But hopes to meet, in future years, 
The idol loved, now from it torn, 
But when to meet, no one can tell ; 
Ah! oft the heart of joy is shorn, 
By that one simple word—farewell. 


Farewell! It is that parting word, 

That oft destroys the cheek’s rich bloom ; 
Forever are its echoes heard, 

From sunny childhood to the tomb. 
When we recall its scenes, the tears 
- Spring from the heart’s deep, inmost cell ; 
Ne’er caii the joys of after years 

Blot out the memory of—farewell. 


In contemplating the length of life of one of 
the reverend and hoary elders of the forest, we 
are apt to forget that it is not to be measured by 
the standard of man or the higher animals; for 
it is really not the measure of an individual ex- 
istence, but, as it were, of the duration of an 
empire or nation. A tree is a populous commu- 
nity, presided over by an oligarchy, of which the 
flowers are the aristocracy, and the leaves the 
working classes. ‘The life of the individual mem- 
bers of the commonwealth is brief enoagh, but 
the state, of which they were members, has often 
a vast duration ; and some of those whose ages 
we have referred to, could they take cognizance 
of human affairs, would look with contempt 
upon the instability and irregularity of human 
governments and states, as com with the 
unchanging order and security of their own.— 
Prof. Forbes, 


Drawn by conceit from reason’s 

How vain is that poor creature, man ! 

How pleased is every paltry elf 

To prate about that . himself.— Churchill. 


ANECDOTES OF PIRON. 

In the eighteenth century, the gentlemen of 
Beaune were not all men of wit. Piron found 
it a barren soil, if not for Bacchus, at least for 
Apollo. It was a fertile field for epigram; but 
a joke, to be intelligible to them, must needs be 
broad. Piron dressed up a jackass as an archer, 
and d him by main force to the training- 
ground. “Here,” says he, “is one of the com- 
pany whom I met as I came along.” The ani- 
mal began to bray. and the archers looked at 
one another with vexation, like people whose se- 
cret has been found out. In the evening all the 
archers, except the jackass, went to the theatre. 
As the actors spoke somewhat low, the specta- 


tors n to ery, “Louder, londer; we can’t 
hear!” “It is not for want of ears!” exclaimed 
Piron. The indignant audience threw them- 


selves on the t, who made his escape with 
the greatest difficulty in the world, exclaiming, 
“ Alone, I could whip them all.” In sober ear- 
nest, twenty rusty swords were drawn upon him. 
The next day, as he returned to Dijon, he mow- 
ed down vigorously all the thistles which he 
found along the road. Some of the people of 
Beaune, ex. him slashin away in this man- 
ner, asked, “ What are you about? > “ Parbleu! 
I am at war with the inhabitants of Beaune, 
and am cutting off their provisions!” The war 
lasted a long time; it was as celebrated as the 
battle of Fontenoy. To this day the gentlemen 
of Beaune do not relish any pleasantry on the 
subject. 

At the time, Piron went occasionally into so- 
ciety, dining here and there at a great mansion. 
He knew very well that it was his wit which was 
invited; as he said, “ They hire me on wages.” 
He went everywhere without bending the knee. 
One day, at the house of some marquis, whose 
name I have forgotten, a nobleman made way 
for him to enter the dining-room before him. 
The marquis, observing this ceremony, address- 
ed the nobleman: “0, my dear count, don’t be 
so ceremonious; he is only a poet.” Piron re- 

lied the insult like a man of spirit. He raised 

is head proudly, and went in first, remarking, 
“ Since our titles are known, I take my rank.”— 
Men and Women of France during the last Ventury 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MEMORY. 


BY JOHN W. BEAZEL. 


Gently o’er the heart-strings stealing, 
Come the scenes of other years ; 

In memory’s mirror oft revealing 
Joy’s bright smiles and sorrow’s tears. 


Softly as sweet music flying 
O'er starlit lake or ocean’s swell ; 
Comes the voice of one. now lying 
Where the cypress shades the dell. 


Sweetly as the dew-gemmed flower 
Breathes its fragrance on the even, 

Memory, with a syren’s power, 
Whispers of the loved in heaven. 


Thus is memory often bringing 
Fair forms from the shadowy past ; 
And the heart is ever clinging 
To those hours too bright to last. 


Gone are all those lovely visions, 
Quickly as the meteor’s gleam ; 
Memory slumbers in oblivion, 
And I’m alone on life’s dark stream. 


KAFFIR PUNISHMENTS, 


Death is frequently inflicted among this na- 
tion, and in various ways, most of them diaboli- 
cally crael. I will merely mention one, as a 
specimen of the most ingenious and refined 
cruelty, and, as it appears to me, one of the most 
frightful tortures that can be intticted. The cul- 
prit is rubbed all over with grease; he is then 
taken to an ant-hill, against which he is placed 
and secured to the ground. The ant-hill is then 
broken, and the ants left to crawl over him and 
eat his flesh from his bones, which they do in 
time most effectually. I doubt whether the In- 
quisition ever invented a torture so horrible and 
lingering as this must be. Let me remind the 
reader that ants are three times the size of those 
he is accustomed to see in England, and their 
irritating and painful.— Zhe Cape and 

18. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE BRIDEGROOM'S OFFERING. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Not gems I bring from ocean caves, 
Concealed beneath foam-crested waves, 
For thee, my bride, in proud array, 
To deck thee on thy bridal day. 


Nor pearls, nor jewels, rich and rare, 
To sparkle in thy ringlets fair ; 

Nor laurels do I bring of fame, 
They cluster not around my name. 


Caskets of gold I do not bring, 
They cannot make thy spirit’s wing 
Alone more light; oft gold ’s a chain 
That binds souls to a life of pain. 


But still I bring a richer gem 
Than any monarch’s diadem ; 
A heart wnsullied ’s all the dower 
I bring upon thy bridal hour. 


Dees 
\ 
\ 
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GLEASOWS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOW COMPANION. 


A WIFE’S INFLUENCE. 

A late writer observes: “It is not presump- 
tion to believe that if Henrietta, the wife of 
Charles I, had been born a Hugnenot, instead 
of the daughter of a Catholic king, the civil wars, 
the Commonwealth and the Protectorate of 
England, would never have been.” The same 
Henrietta was the mother of James II., whose 
devotion to the Catholic Church caused his own 
expulsion from the throne, and the revolution 
which seated William and Mary upon it. Hen- 
rietta, therefore, may be said, in a certain sense, 
to have changed the course of modern English 
history, and affected thereby the destiny of the 
world. Who shall say that women wield no 
political power? 


A GREKK PHISON 


Rev. Dr. King, the American Missionary im- 
prisoned at Athens for preaching the Gospel 
contrary to Czar Nicholas’s Greek Church, gives 
the following account of his prison, in a letter 
) ublished in the New York Evangelist, dated 
March 9th: 


“T am now in prison, and my name is inscribed among 
the vilest malefactors of Greece, in a book kept for the 
purpose, in which the names of all who enter are written, 
with their age, description of their person, and the crime 
of which they have been guilty. Mine is that of preach- 
ing the word of God. That of two other persons here in 
chains is the der of sevent P 

“ The prison is called Medrese, which is a Turkish word, 
meaning school; and this is so called because it was for- 
merly used by the Turks as a school.—And it is indeed, 
such a school as that in which prophets and apostles were 
tormerly taught. Do not think that {am sorrowful. By 
no means. My soul is full of joy—unusual joy.” 


Murpers 1x Catirorn1a.—The Shasta (Cal.) 
“Courier says, that twenty Americans have been 
massacred by the Indians in Trinity and Klamath 
counties, within a few months, and nearly as 
many in Shasta. A plan to prevent these out- 
rages has been suggested by Capt. Denver, the 
senator of the district, who recommends an or- 
ganization of minute men, whose duty it shall be 
to turn out whenever required, and be under the 
control of proper officers. 


Very Prorer—The colored rector of St. 
Philip’s (colored Episcopal) Church in New 
York, recently declined to read a notice in that 
church of a meeting to resist the Fugitive Slave 
Law, on the ground that it was a duty to obey 
the law. The vestry subsequently approved the 
course of the rector, only one person dissenting, 
So says “ Frederick Douglas's Paper,” a corres- 
pondent of which complains bitte:ly of this 
action. 


Just Decision.—Bradley H. Kenney and 
wife, of London, N. H., have been mulcted in the 
sum of $800 for repeating a report adverse to 
the chastity of Miss Almira H. Dane. The de- 
fendants attempted to justify on the ground that 
the stories had been common town talk, and that 
they repeated them without malice. But that 
was no justification in the eye of the law. 


Foouisa Risk or Lire.—William Barrett, a 
resident of Sing Sing, was seriously injured by 
the cars on the Hudson River Railroad, recently. 
He undertook to see how near he could stand to 
the track while the train was passing; and as 
the express train passed, the cars struck him, 
knocking him down, and he will lose his life. 


Very Distrresstxo.—The other day, while a 
fire was raging in Detroit, a gentleman of pre- 
possessing appearance rushed frantically from 
the Free Press office, exclaiming in heart-rend- 
ing tones to the gallant firemen: “Gentlemen, 
for Heaven's sake save the bank—if that burns, I 
am ruined ! they have got my note locked up there!” 


“ten cent” price for tele- 
graphing between New York and Boston, by the 
Morse line, works like a charm, and like the 
“ cheap postage,” “cheap omnibus,” and “ cheap 
newspaper” plans, promises to be both profitable 
to the line and the public. 


Rara Avis.—Davenport Allen, of Enfield, 
N. H., has a full grown hen, with three well-pro- 
portioned legs; she has, also, two intestine 
canals, the extra one terminating just below the 
extra leg. 


A Wars.er.—aA rival to the Swedish 
Nightingale has been discovered in the Female 
Seminary at Le Roy, N. Y—a Miss Jay, who 
can do the echo song to the life. 

Tne Treasury.—Treasury notes outstand- 
ing May Ist, $15,441,100. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Great drought prevails in the south of France. 

T. Starr King will be our next Fourth of July 
orator. 

The people of Minnesota have ratified the act 
of the legislature in passing the Maine law. 


The schooner Mystic, with 300 bales of cotton, 
was burned at Mobile on the 28th ult. 


A lost Irish boy was found frozen to death in 
. — drift in Leyden, Mass.,on the 25th of 
pril. 


Mr. Parker, of Boston, it is said, has contract- 
ed to construct the railroad from Wilmington to 
Newcastle, for $80,000. 

Mr. Tracy, the American consul at Guayama, 
ys =" , died suddenly of apoplexy on the 14th of 

pril. 

The sum of $2,163 95 was contributed during 
the month of April to the national monument. 
This sum pays for one course of stone. 

A man named Henry Gray fell from a tree in 
South Reading, recently, and was instantly 
killed, his neck being broken. 

A horse attached to a wa 
killed a man by the name 
Bridgeport, Conn., lately. 

About $100,000 have been subscribed to the 
New York crystal palace. The whole cost is 
estimated at only $200,000. 

A man named William Judson, belonging to 
East Hartford, Ct., was fuund dead in lton, 
on Wednesday. 

The ship Cornelius Grinnell, arrived at New 
York from London, recently, bringing, as passen- 
gers, 300 Hungarian and 58 French refugees. 


Mary Taylor (Mrs. Ewing) took a final leave 
of the stage, at Burton’s Theatre, New York, 
Monday evening 


The bronze statue of De Witt Clinton is very 
nearly completed, and will be erected in Green- 
wood cemetery. 

The Senate of Virginia have refused to pass a 
law preventing the public execution of the death 
penalty. 

There is a rock in Scandinavia that rises out 
of the sea, and grows a foot higher every fifty 
years. What says philosophy to this? 

Mr. Stoddard, postmaster in West Brookfield, 
caught a rat in his store last week, which actu- 
ally weighed just six pounds! 

It is said that Col. Bissell, member of congress 
from Illinois, will resign, having been elected 
attorney of the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Jenny Lind left Europe, pledged to give one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars towards the 
endowment of schools in her native country. 


In Cincinnati, the broad flagstones usually 
laid down for foot passengers at the crossings of 
the streets, have been superseded by iron plates. 


Mr. Hulsemann has addressed official notes to 
Mr. Webster and the diplomatic corps, and left 
Washington to return to Vienna. 


Tn Lowell, 24th ult., a son of Stephen Cleaves, 
about four years old, was drowned while playing 
on the banks of the Merrimack canal. 


The Manchester, N. H., Mirror says 33 per- 
sons were baptized in that city, by immersion, 
last Sabbath ; also 24 persons two weeks ago. 


Biscaccianti had given seven concerts in San 
Frantisco up to 5th of April, all of which were 
fully attended and gave entire satisfaction, at 
$5, $3, $2, and $1 a ticket. 

A young man, a son of Mr. Robert Ames, of 
Manchester, Vt., was instantly killed last week, 
in consequence of a chimney falling upon him 
from a house he was assisting in moving. 

Cabet, the socialist at Nauvoo, has published 
a long protest against Louis Napoleon’s usurpa- 
tion. Jack Straw, Esq, has also protested 
against the emperor of Russia. 

A case was tried in the Circuit Court, New 
York, lately, which was for damage occurring to 
the plaintiff by being bitten by defendant's dog 
in eighteen places. Verdict for plaintiff $590. 

The late freshet on the Ohio completely sub- 
merged Marietta and Warrentown, among other 

laces, and the destruction of property was 
mmense. 

Joseph D. Pratt, who was found guilty of 
manslaughter in killing William C. Radcliff, of 
Pawtucket, was sentenced to three years impris- 
onment in the State prison. 

Intelligence from Tampa reports that seven- 
teen Indians had come voluntarily to the ren- 
dezvous and given themselves up -It is sup- 
posed that the whole tribe would migrate. 

By the Baltimore weekly bills of moftality it 
appears, that for several weeks past over thirty 
a week, or nearly one third of the deaths in that 
city, have been caused by measles. 

Horace Bonney, the notorious counterfeiter, 
who made his escape from the jail in Augusta, a 
few weeks since, was re-captured by Sheriff Rod- 


mM, run over and 
David Wixon, in 


fish last week, and is sgain in jail. He was 
found in Palermo, — al 
New York has now some eighteen or twenty 


theatres and places of amusement, of all shades 

of character, from the chaste and classical drama 

a to exhibitions of an immodest and prarient 
nd. 

A farmer, who recently had his butter seized 
by the clerk of the market for short*weight, gave, 
as a reason, that the cow from which the butter 
was made was subject to the cramp, and that 
caused the butter to shrink in weight. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The Duke of Guise, son of the Duke of Au- 
male, died at Claremont, England, 12th ult. 

The loss by the Hong Kong fire, which was 
stated at $400,000, is now put at $200,000. 

The chief lithographers of Paris advertise ten 
several portraits of President Louis Napoleon. 

The bishop of Jamaica, who recently arrived 
in London, desired to preach, but the favor was 
not granted. 

“The Light of Heaven” is the name of a 

-magnificent steamer now building at Glasgow, 
for the Pacha of Egypt. 

A chapel on the mountain of Rolt, in Silesia, 
had been swallowed by a sudden opening in the 
earth, and many lives been lost. 

The U. 8S. ship John Adams, Commander Bar- 
row, arrived at Madeira March 19, The U.S. 
ship Germantown was off that port April 12. 


The oath now required of the public function- 

aries in France runs as follows: “ I swear obedi- 
ence to the constitution and fidelity to the presi- 
dent.” 
* Im the savings’ bank established for the use of 
the privates and non-commissioned officers of 
the English army, there are now nearly ten 
thousand depositors. 

We observe that the scenes which recently 
disgraced our House of Representatives are de- 
tailed in the European papers, with comments 
not complimentary to the republic, of course. 


Ata late sale of paintings belonging to the 
heirs of William Penn, in England, the great 
icture of Penn’s Treaty with the Indians was 
ught by Mr. Catlin for Joseph Harrison, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, for five hundred guineas. 

At an autogragh sale in London, the original 
manuscript of Sir James Mackintosh’s “ History 
of England” has been sold for £1 10s., and the 
original manuscript of Southey’s “Madoc” for 
£6 15s. 

The Parisian correspondent of the “ Indepen- 
dent Belge,” says, that several patents of nobility 
have been issued within the last few days, and 
that the son of Senator Lebceuf has been created 
Count of Motgermon. 

The Emigrant arrived at Portsmouth lately, 
with a gumwood-tree plank, from New Zealand, 
one hundred and forty-four and a-half feet long, 
nineteen feet broad at the narrow end, six inches 
thick, and perfect throughout. 

A letter from Genoa, of April 11th, states that 
the Independence, Commodore Morgan, had just 
reached Spezzia, on her way home. She goes to 
Leghorn to receive Crawford’s statue for the 
United States government. Her officers and 
crew are well. 


Sands of Gold. 


——Whatever has been, is—says Carlyle. 

——He who lives only to benefit himself, gives 
the world a benefit when he dies. 

——aA late German writer says that Gothic 
architecture is petrified religion. 

——A man who is not ashamed of himself, 
need not be ashamed of his early condition m 
lite. 


Relatives ave not necessarily our best 
friends ; but they cannot do us an injury without 
being enemies to themselves. 


——Anmbition often puts men upon doing the 
meanest offices ; so climbing is performed in the 
same posture with creeping. — Swift. 

——lIt is better to sow a young heart with 
generous thoughts and deeds than a field with 
corn, since the heart’s harvest is perpetual. 


——The human heart is like a feather-bed—it 
must be roughly handled, well shaken, and ex- 
posed to a variety of turns, to prevent its becom- 
ing hard. 

——You cannot fathom your mind. There is 
a well of thought there which has no bottom. 
The more you draw from it the more clear and 
plentiful it will be. 

——Pride is never more offensive than when 
it condescends to be civil ; whereas, vanity, when- 
ever it forgets itself, naturally assumes good hu- 
mor.— Cumberland. 

——lIn every journey there are some tedious 

the very remembrance of which is 
wearying; and in the pilgrimage of life the anal- 
ogy holds good in this instance also. 

——Some wits, like oracles, deal in ambigui- 
ties; but not with equal success; for though 
ambiguities are the first excellence of an impos- 
tor, they are the last of a wit.— Young. 

——TIf guilt oppresses thee keep it to thyself. 
Little minds, like little vessels, soon run over— 
great minds will never annoy by pouring out 
their unwelcome contents, unasked. 

——Political reason is a computing principle ; 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, 
morally, and not metaphysically or mathemati- 
cally, true moral denominations.— Burke. 

——To be idle and to be poor have always 
been reproaches, and therefore every man en- 
deavors with his utmost care, to hide his poverty 
from others. and his idleness from himself.— 
Johnson. 

——Most persons will find difficulties and 
hardships enough without seeking them; let 
them not repine, ae take them as a of that 
educational discipline necessary to fit the mind 
to arrive at its highest good. 


Joker's 


Will sixteen carat gold make good vegetable 
soup 

Mrs. eateees says if the Maine liquor law 
passes, she will drink camphene for spite. 

“My bark is on a troubled sea,” as the old 
lady said, when her puppy fell overboard. 

We have seen women not only too weak to 
bear food, but even too weak to contradic- 
tion. 

We are glad that the question about printi 
has been settled by Congress—the delay sreteel 
a bad impression. 

Why must a man who has lived all his life in 
Hindostan, asks the “Lantern,” be considered 
poor? Because he is Indy Gent. 

Why are seeds when sown like gate-posts ? 
They are planted in the earth to propagate (prop 
a gate.) 

An editor down South says he never dotted 
an 7 but once in his life, and that was in a fight 
with a contemporary. 

At the Jadies’ ordinary, Burnet House, Har- 
risburg;,we see on the list of dishes, “ Ladies’ 
Kisses.” It must be a sweet place to dine at. 

The old gentleman who could see no good 
“in having Spring,” was appointed last week 
gate-keeper to a burying-ground. 

Folly—to think that you can make pork out 
of pig iron, or that you can become a shoemaker 
by just drinking sherry cobblers. 

The editor of the Tinicum Apple Dumpling, 
wishes to know which is the best infermed river 
in the United States. Our “ devil” suggests the 
Red (read) river. 

Is it not queer that the Romans designated a 
rough looking countryman, who was a bit of a 
knave withal, by the same epithet the “b’hoys ” 
use nowadays, viz: “ Rusticus "—rusty cuss? 

Widows are the great game of fortune hunters. 
There is scarce a young fellow in the town of 
six feet high, that has not passed in review be- 
fore one or the other of these wealthy relicts— 
Spectator. 

Rather pleasant to meet half-a-dozen good- 
looking young ladies, arm-in-arm, taking up the 
entire sidewalk, and be obliged to walk down 
into the gutter, on one side, or run over an old 
woman with a basket of cabbages on the other. 


VOLUME FIRST. 
THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 


Volume first of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room 
is now elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, 
and illumined sides, forming a superb parlor ornament in 
the shape of a book of 


Five Hundred and Sixty Pages, 


AND OVER 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting subjects, with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX. 

Besides, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of origi- 
nal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best 
of American authors, with a current News Record of the 
times ; altogether forming an exceedingly novel and ele- 
gant volume. 

For sale at the publication Office, by our wholesale Agents, 
and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for 
Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poe ic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all <ectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing 03 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE ML"LION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLA is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contairs the forcign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admit 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and of the general.reader. 
An unrivalled corps of « ontributors are regularly engaged, 
and every departme:.t is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of th ls of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 


other weekly paper in the Union. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
l subseriber, one year, . + $200 
8 subscribers, “ - 600 
8 « Grae 
16 “ 20 00 


One copy of the Frac oF ovr Union, and one copy of the 
Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion, one year, for $5 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act asagents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG oF ouR UNION. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PusLisserR AND PROPRIETOR, Boston, Mass. 
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SLEASOMS 


PICTORIAL DRAWING.ROOW COMPANION. 


— 


View OF THE CaP:TOL OF SEW BAWP*SHIRE, AT CONCORD 


THE CAPITOL OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
was built in Concord in 1818--19; in the latter 
year the Legislature of the State firet held its 
meetings in it. It is 126 feet in length; the 
plain part 56 feet, and two wings 38 feet each, 
and 49 feet in width. It is two stories high, ex- 
clusive of the basement and cupola. In the cen- 
tre is the Hall of Representatives. The outside 
walls of the building are of granite stone, plain, 
with Tuscan frontispiece at each central door. 


Wiles 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 
Our artist has presented us blow a very 
fine picture of the St. George’s Dinner, or ban- 
net scene, which occurred, a few days since, in 
ew York city. The English residents general- 
ly enter into the spirit of this occasion, whether 
at home or abroad. On this annual re-union, 
divine service was held in Trinity Church, and 
an appropriate discourse delivered by Dr. Vin- 
ton, of Brooklyn. The banquet was spread i 
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Niblo’s spacious saloon, Broadway. The dining- 
room was tastefully decorated. At the south 
a magnificently execu u t 

Queen Victoria painted by Mr. Corden, from 
the original of Vinterholter, in her majesty’s pos- 
session, at the solicitation of H. B: vive- 
consul, Robert Bunch, Esq. This portrait was 
set in a very costly gilt frame. On either side 


in of the royal portrait was suspended the British 


REPRESENTATION OF THE DINNER FESTIVAL ON 8T. ORORGE'S DAY, AT_NEW YORK 


and American flags, entwined in soft and friend- 
ly unison. At the end of the room, around the 
orchestra, where Dodworth’s band played appro- 
priate and delicious airs, was displayed the ban- 
ner of the Cross of St. George, with a medallion 
of the Patron Saint aad the Dragon, From the 
peed table, on the right and left, extended a row 

e 8, interspersed with jams, roses, 
hot plants. little after 
half-past six o'clock, the company, consisting of 


: @bout one hundred and forty gentlemen, sat 


down to a most sumptuous repast, after grace 
was said by the Rev. Mr. Flagg. The dinner 
was delicate and substantial, embracing 


every 
variety in and out of season. Amongst the de- 


licacies were English turbot’ and mutton, pre- 
sented by Capt. Judson, of the royal mail steam- 
and amongst the .sa tials, were 
* aldermen in chains.” '-The.ornamental confec- 
tionary consisted Of St. George and the d , 
temple of liberty, Roman helmet, Apollo's ¥ 
Gothic pavilion, national pyramid, statue of 
Britannia, and tower of. London... The wines 
were of a delicious vintage; and the whole re- 
past, vintage, viands, and édibles, were such as 
to ensure satisfaction. Amongst those present 
were the. President, Dr. Beales ; A. Norice, Pre- 
sident of the St. Andrew’s; Richard Bell, Presi- 
dent of St. David’s; Hon. Ogden Hoffman, St. 
Nicholas ; Mr. Curtis; New England ; 
merman, German; Mr. Miles, St. David's; R. 

Grahar, 


Buneh, H. B. M. vice-coneul;- Capt. 

U. 8. A; Hon. Judge Daly, Rev. Mr. Flagg, Mr. 
Archbold, Mr C. Edwards, Mr. James Wallack, 
Mr. Braham, the treasurer and secretary, Mr. 
Stanley, of the British consul’s office. . After the 
discussion of the dinner, the adjoining reoms 
were thrown open, and a number of ladies a 
peared to participate in the festivities, T' 
stewards were polite and attentive to their guests, 
and the greatest harmony and: kindness. pre- 
vailed throughout the evening. After ‘dirner 
was removed, the “ Non Nobis Domine” was 
sung by a choir of gentlemen. Altogether the 
entertainment was one of the most brilliant and 
pleasing of the season. The chairman then pro- 
posed the first regular toast, prefacing it that 
they had again met to cheer each other in their 
duties. He would not long trespass on their at- 
tention, but would congratulate them on the 
pee of their societv, and the good which 
t afforded to their destitate countrymen. The 
President then read a report from the Charitahle 
Committee: Recipients of the society's boun- 
ty for the past meee were 700 persons, Widows, 
orphans, and distressed families have been re- 
lieved at an outlay of over $2000. There have 
been 837 who have applied te the socicty for aid 
in procuring them situations; and upwards of 
7000 who sought counse lof the society where 
they would best promote their welfare by lovat- 
ing. By the prudent management of the Char- 
itable Committee, they have been enabled to ren- 
der assistance to ail deserving applicants. 
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